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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


The 44th Year | ? 
OF 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL 60. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives 4 cutting edge 
to two sides of thetooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are lined 
with white pine. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ supPLiEs, BROKERS 


-207 Bidg. 


PHONES: 
PAUL 1140 & 445% ALTIMORE, M 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1920-1921 


John R. Baines. 

A. J. Hubbard. 

Leander Langrall 

William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., W. H. Killian. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, Ap 
Torsch, Norval E. Byrd. 
Committee on Commerce, VD. H. Stevenson, 
Steele, C. F. Butterfield, 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 
E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Geo.N. Numsen, John 8. Gibbs, 
Thos. L. North. 
Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, James B. Platt, John W. 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
W.E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F. Cole. 
Wm. Grecht, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian 
Committee on Agriculture, W illiam Silv er, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 
Eli Frank. 
Chas. Glaser. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


Arbitration Committee, 


Committee on Legislation, 
on Claims, 
Hospitality Committee, 
Brokers’ Committe, 


Counsel, 
Chemist, 


Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have taken this step only after a year of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 


So very successful.and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in 


Simplicity 
Speed 


Lack of Spill 
Endurance 


and in all the details which go to accomplish 
these vital things. 


This Closing Machine will be known to the 
trade hereafter as 


“THE WHEELING No. 100” 


We shall be glad to furnish further details 
of the machine. 


A. A. MORSE, Vice President 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


Central District Sales Manager: 
SYDNEY J. DAVIES 
Telephone, Main 5175 1966 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 
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“New Perfection” Pea and 


Bean Filler 


OVER 80 SOLD THIS PAST SEASON 
THERE IS A REASON 
B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md. We take pleasure in saying the 
Seven Fillers are the most perfect machine we ever bought, are well built, 


operate smoothly, accurate fill, no waste of brine. We congratulate you for 
the service. 


Waupun Canning Co., Waupun, Wis. The two New Perfection Pea 
Fillers are as near perfect as anyone would ask. We like the arrangement of 
see'ng the peas go in/the cans before thebrine, and doing away with the 
catching of cans on worn rubbers. 


@ No valves to wear out and 
leak brine on the floor. 


@ Will not waste brine. 


@ Fills absolutely accurate. 


@ Has positive can feed. 


@ Does not cut peas. 


@ Guaranteed capacity up to 
120 cans per minute. 


@ Cut gears throughout. 


@ No Cams, No Levers. 


@ Has no Rubbers to catch 
cans after they become worn 


q@ Only filler for Baked Beans 


@ Has separate measure and 
separate saucer. If measure 
fails to drop part or all the 
quantity of beans, the can will 
show slack to the inspector. 
Where filler and briner are all 
one, if the beans fail to be 
put in the cans, the balance 
is filled with sauce and inspec- 
tor cannot see whether the 
can contains all Beans or all 
Sauce. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


BROWNS, BOGGS COMPANY, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


AYARS 
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HANSEN 
Sanitary Can 
WASHER 


THE CAN WASHER THAT WASHES 


This machine is the sensation of the canning 
world. It is the greatest singlestep that has 
ever been made toward putting the canning 
of foods on a sanitary basis. There is little 
value in taking extra precaution to pack foods 
in a sanitary manner if they are placed in 
cans that have not been washed. The Hansen 


Sanitary Can Washer is the only machine that 
actually washes the can. 


Hansen Washer Closed Ready For Action. Showing 
Simplicity and Compactness. 


Whirling Knife-edged sprays which 
act on all parts of can like a brush. 


’ Uses water first, then combined 
steam and water, then steam only 
then allows ample time for draining. 


Economical in use of steam and 
water,—because nozzles follow each 
individual can thru washer. 


Positive mechanical drive,—Positive 
wash. 


Starts and stops automatically with 
filler. 


No leaking. 


Fool proof. 


Made of cast aluminum. 


Driven from any angle. 


Capacity equal to any high speed Hansen Washer with cover door open showing 
filler. how any can may be instantly removed. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


THE WISCONSIN CHAIR COMPANY 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


Represented by 
F. B. GREENE 497 Fore St., Portland, Maine 
604 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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WAL: 


Vol. 44 


The Book You Need! 


Every factory in the business should have a copy of 
this important book of formulae—as a prevention against 
loss. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 
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Buyers Are Coming Into the Market—Tomatoes, Corn, Peas 
and Nearly All Articles in Better Demand—Some Way of 
Packing at Lower Costs Must be Found—Contracting 
Season Near at. Hand—Holdings May 
Take on Added Value, 


Depleted stocks and empty floors are evidently forcing the 
buyers into the market, and they are beginning to take goods in 
a more natural manner. Quite a number of the big canned foods 
buyers have received word from the men higher up that they 
may buy, but, of course, always with the conservative reservation 
attached. However, the main thing is that buying is being re- 
sumed, and it may be counted upon to grow in volume and interest 
as time goes on. It is to be noted that the buyers are looking 
for goods which the retailer will be able to put out at what are 


- now termed popular prices; that is, goods which will sell at prices 


below former ones, and which the retailers have found will move 
the goods. For the retailers have noted that the people will take 
canned foods when they are priced at figures which they, the con- 
sumers, consider right for such goods. Commodities of every kind 
have been declining in price, until the people expect this, and foods 
eannot be an exception, as the retailers have learned. Our readers 
will say that it is about time the retailers woke up to this, and 
we agree with them; but, though late, we are glad they have 
finally woke up. And in passing, due credit must be given the 
chain stores for much of this improvement, for they are the ones 
who went into the market, took the goods at the lower prices, 
and then passed them out over their counters at proportionate 
prices. The people were not slow to note this, and the retailer. 
the last always to move, has finally noted the absence of his cus- 
tomers, and their presence at the cut-rate stores. Hence the awak- 
ening. 

So, all markets report renewed activity, a new spirit of in- 
terest in most lines of canned foods, and while all inquiries have 
not as yet developed into business, it will come, and the holders 
see the day for which they have so long waited rapidly approach- 
ing. And these holders are to be given much credit for the stead- 
fast way in which they have remained off the market. They have 
faced one of the worst periods canned foods packers have ever 
faced, and come through it with credit. Prices were tumbling all 
about him, in every line and commodity, and their prices tumbled 
with them, but they refused to become stampeded; and now they 
are in a fair way to dispose of their holdings at something like 
cost if not with profit. “Canned foods packers, as with most other 
businesses, have to write 1920 down as a year of heavy losses; 
but they have weathered the storm in truly remarkable fashion, 
and if they can pass out the present holdings into consumption, 
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they will have a fair chance to enter this year’s operations with 
promise of success. Today that is the all-important question: 
“What about this coming season?” 


And that question produces a Gordian knot with no Alex- . 


ander’s sword to cut it. The consumers and the market demend 
cheaper foods—but how can the canner answer? ; 

The growers, we believe, realize this necessity facing them, 
and will do all in their power to reduce costs, so that the crops 
may be turned over to the canners at prices which will help to- 
wards cheaper cost figures; but what about the other canners’ 
supplies? The canmakers are in a most uncomfortable position 
with their customers demanding lower prices on cans and no way, 
apparently, for the canmaker to comply. He is facing the same 
high prices for tin plates, freights are a heavy added expense, and 
labor gives no promise of a saving in cost, unless it can be made 
to produce more, and that remains to be seen. Under the cir- 
cumstances what can the canmaker do, for no one will expect him 
to produce the cans and sell them for less than they cost to make. 
And the box man, the label printer and all the rest are in the same 
boat to a greater or less extent. This situation must clear up 
rapidly. if the canner is to make a run this year, for planting time 
is arriving and “time and tide wait for no man.” Unless a break 
comes soon to show the canners where they can produce the goods 
at prices which will permit their sale at popular rates, the present 
holdings of goods is going to jump in value, for short packs during 
1921 will then be assured. We are rapidly reaching the end of 
the waiting season, and the time when contracts for this year’s 
crops must be made, and be it remembered the growers will not 
plant this year without contracts. 

Canned tomatoes are in quite good demand. Some rather 
large blocks have been bought and are being bought at from 
_ $1.17%4 to $1.20 for standards, with No. 2s at 80¢ to 85e and up. 

But few of the tomato holders will listen to these prices, and the 
offerings are anything but free. When the market reaches 90c to 
$1.00 for No. 2s and from $1.30 to $1.40 for No. 3s, there may be 
expected some freedom in offerings, but not before, for these 
prices will not show profit. 

Corn is gradually recovering from the slump into which it 
dropped during the past month, and is growing stronger. It is 
said the demand is mainly for cheap-priced corn, so that it may be 
freely retailed at from 10c to 12%c per can, but that this is clean- 
ing out rapidly. At present fancy corn is being neglected owing 
to its price. Such is the condition of the market, and not a com- 
ment upon the article. An interesting example of the effect of 
speculation in a food product is cited in our Chicago market. It 
takes a courageous heart to gamble in food products, and he who 
does usually gets “stung.” 

Canned fruits promise soon to come out of their troubles and 
show slightly more activity this week. Some of the blocks that 
have been depressing the market—speculator’s stocks—have been 
moved, and improvement is now looked for. 

Sweet potatoes have been again active this week, and the 
market is strong. Spinach has shared this attention, though No. 


10s have been marked down in this market this week. Sauerkraut . 


holds the even tenor of its way, but is gradually increasing in 
consumption and demand. 

In the tin-can world nothing in the way of prices has as yet 
been given out. It is an unusual condition when we can enter 
into February without definite can prices other than what are 
known as contract prices. The makers, however, say that the 
canhers are showing no inclination to buy their requirements, but 
a break from this may be expected at any time. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


The 1921, Almanac—We had thought to have the 1921 
Almanac in the mail by this time, but have been held up on some 
of the statistics longer than we expected and longer than usual. 
However, most of these have come in, and we are going ahead 
with the issue and will have it in your hands, possibly, by the 
time you receive the next issue of The Canning Trade. It has 
been enlarged and added to in its content matter, and you will 
find it a more than usually valuable volume. If you are a sub- 
scriber in good standing, you will receive your copy in the mails. 
So keep a lookout for it. 

_ Virginia Canners to Meet—The Virginia Canners’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its twelfth annual convention in the auditor- 
ium of the Association of Commerce Thursday, February 10th 
opening session 10.00 A. M. ; 

Remember the Association of Commerce will be in its new 
quarters on Jefferson Street, between Tazewell and Luck 
Avenue, 

Morning session will be open to all canners and allied in- 
dustries. Afternoon session will be open to members only 
who are in good and regular standing. Cards will be issued 
to those whose dues are paid and you will be admitted to any 
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and all meetings upon presentation of card. If you will send 
your dues in at once to the Secretary and let him mail you 
your card it will save a great deal of delay on day of conven- 
tion, as the closed season of the meetings will be devoted to 
things vital to Virginia canners. The general routine of busi- 
ness will be disposed of in the morning session, the afternoon 
session will be devoted to problems now confronting us. 

Those attending the convention will be entertained at 
luncheon as guests of the Virginia Can Company and the Bed- 
ford Can Company. 

Canned tomatoes are stiffening up in price and the sitau- 
tion is looking better; don’t stay at home and nurse your 
troubles, come on out to the convention and help make the 
other fellow smile and he will make you smile, and we will 
forget the awful nightmare through which we have just passed. 
“Smile and the world smiles with you, weep and you weep 
alone.” Dry your tears and come on, we are hurt, but not 
killed . The canned foods business has weathered worse storms 
than this and we are going to weather this one. 

W. C, SMILEY, Secretary. 


REVISED WEIGHT ON NO. 10 SPINACH 
Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C. 
To Packers of Canned Spinach: 

On August 25, 1919, the Bureau addressed a circular let- 
ter to packers of canned spinach, Swiss chard, and best tops, 
announcing the drained weights of spinach which properly 
filled cans of this article should contain. This circular letter 
was confirmed by a Service and Regulatory Announcement pub- 
lished on January 9, 1920, designated as Item 320, S. R. A., 
Chem, 24. 

The cut-out weight as given in these announcements for 
the No. 10 can (634”x7” Sanitary and 64,"x6%” hole and cap) 
was 78 ounces. Effective with the issuance of this letter, the 
cut-out weight for the No. 10 cans of spinach is hereby reduced 
to 74 ounces (4 Ibs. 10 ozs.). No. 10 cans of spinach showing 
a cut-out weight of 74 ounces, as determined by draining for 
two minutes on a %: mesh screen, will be considered as satis- 
factorily filled. 

No change is made in the announced cut-out weight for 
the No. 2, No. 2% and No. 3 cans. For the convenience of 
packers, the required weights for these size cans are given 
below. 


No, Sanitary and 33%”x4 7%" hole and cap) 
15 ozs. 

No, 24%—(4y¥5"x4}4” Sanitary and 4”x4%” hole and cap) 
(22 ozs.) 1 lb. 6 ozs. 

No. 3—(4%4"x4%” Sanitary and 44”"x4%” hole and cap) 
(25.5 ozs.) 1 lb. 9.5 ozs. 

Respectfully, 
Cc. L. ALSBERG, Chief. 


YOU HAVE NOT ALL THE TROUBLES. 


Of course, a newspaper is 100 per cent. net profit—but 
still, just look at this clipping from Tuesday, February Ist, 
Baltimore Sun: 

“Compositors in book and job printing estab- 
lishments in Baltimore have made demands on em- 
ploying printers for a flat increase of $10 a week, 
to take effect May 1, it was announced yesterday by 
officials of Baltimore Typographical Union, No, 12. 
The increase, if granted, will be from $40, the present 
scale, to $50 and will carry with it a 44-hour week 
instead of 48 ag at present. 

One of the employing printers said last night he 
felt sure there would be a general revolt over the new 
demands of the compositors. He said he did not 
think the business could stand it, as customers would 
not pay the increased prices the proposed scale would 
entail.” 

But they are assessing union members to form a fund to 
finance the strike they foresee will occur in May. Well, May 
is a nice month for vacations—and there will be a lot of them 
here if these demands are pressed, unless the employing print- 
ers are damphools—and they are not! Recently one of our 
good friends took.some “shots” at papers, such as ours, for not 
lowering their prices—on subscriptions, for instance, each one 
of which has cost not less than $6.00 per year (we try to collect 
$3.00), for the past four years, and which if the above antics 
prevail will cost even more in the future. Just another ex- 


ample that the “other fellow” may be worse off than you are. 
Se smile! 


‘ 
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THE KNAPP LABELER 


uses a liquid pick-up glue which does not require heating. No lamps or 
apparatus to bother with. Labels cold cans, moist or sweaty cans. 
Labels in a draught or any place at all. Has positive pick-up. Saves 
labels. 
The curling bar for shaping the label to the curve of each can, permits 
the use of varnish labels, and handles all kinds of labels far better than 
any method yet devised. Labels stay put and the very small amount of 
. gum and paste used insures neat work. Nothing to rust the cans or stain 
the labels. 
As the Knapp Labeler is automatic, the human equation is largely elim- 
inated. Just watch a Knapp at work and you will see the reason why 
most canners specify this labor saver and trouble quencher. 


Write for cut of our new Boxer 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 
Baltimore = = = Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., Pacific Coast Dealers, San Francisco, and Brown, Boggs Co., Canadian Dealers, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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STEAM BOILERS 


To comply with all state laws 


HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS 


30 to 150 Horse Power 


PLAIN VERTICAL TUBULAL BOILER | 


5 to 50 Horse Power 


THE GEM CITY BOILER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1895 


THE MORRAL 
CORN HUSKER 
Either SINGLE er DOUBLE 

THE MORRAL 


CORN CUTTER 


Either SINGLE or DOUBLE CUT 
Write for Prices and Further Particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
MORRAL, OHIO 

PATENTED BROWN, BOGGS gg Hamilton, Oat. 
Sole Agents for Canada 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Activity Spreading to All Lines—Sales Not Large, But Numer- 
ous—Retailers Coming In—Holders Asking Full Prices— 

Tomatoes Keep in Good Demand and Prices Firm— 

Corn Prices Improving — Fancy Corn Appears 
Too High for Retailers—Peas Fairly Active 
—Picked Up in Passing. 
Reported by Telegraph, 
New York, Feb. 4, 1921. 

The Situation—The activity which was pointed out in to- 
matoes last week is shared by a number of other products this 
week and most distributers are getting sales of various sorts 
of fruits and fish along with their tomatoes. The individual 
transactions are not large, but they are numerous and the ag- 
gregate is sufficient to make some real trade in the market. In 
nearly all the favorite lines it is true that buyers are taking 
hold and the outlook favors continuation of this very desir- 
able attitude on their part. Holders feel that they have waited 
about long enough, at any rate, and that buyers cannot be 
too active now. Considerable carlot business is done and ne- 
gotiations are in progress for even larger sales, but so far as 
known it doesn’t appear that any important business beyond 
carlots has been put through as yet. Most of the business 
now done is consumer trade and indicates that retailers are 
beginning to realize that they must make themselves comfort- 
able against the increased demand which usually develops in 
February. Recent years business has been so upset that it was 
quite impossible to figure upon conducting it in the usual chan- 
nels and holders felt satisfied if they got it at all, but this year 
February has opened much as Februaries did years ago and a 
normal activity is reported in a number of the leading varieties 
as a result. Holders are asking full prices, though, of course, 
there are still weak holders who need money and who are ac- 
cepting lower prices in order to turn their stock into cash. 
These are not as numerous, however, and exert much less in- 
fluence than they did a week or so ago. 

Tomatoes—While business is not quite so active locally 
as it was last week a good deal of business is done. Carlots 
constitute the principal demand at the moment, though nego- 
tiations are in progress for larger lots. None have been con- 
summated, so far as reported, however. The number in view 
is gratifying, however, and holders feel confident that they will 
shortly be closed. No. 2s are hel dat 80a85c, with No. 3s 
quoted at $1.15a1.20 and No, 10s at from $3.75a4.00. Most 
holders are firm at these prices, but here and there a seller is 
a little weak and the result is a sale now and then inside the 
market. It doesn’t amount to much, perhaps, but it shows that 
weak holders are still present and that the market feels the 
effects to some extent regardless of the improvement now in 
progress. The retailer is getting a larger business and in turn 
is handing it on to the jobber and he finds it necessary to re- 
plenish his own depleted stocks before he can go much farther. 
Movement is chiefly in small lots in all positions, but the num- 
ber of lots moved increases from day to day and the aggregate 
is sufficient to make a total of respectable proportions. Some 
are sufficiently sanguine to believe that the worst in the market 
is over and that sales in the future will continue to greatly 
exceed those of the past. Many brokers are learning that 
prices are firmer and are refusing to pass along to sellers 
some of the offers they are receiving. They continue firm in 
their views and will not accept anything less than they name 


in their regular quotations. No increase in demand for puree 
is reported. 


Corn—Standard Maine style Southern pack corn is held 
at 80c factory, but 75c is still possible. One can no longer 
buy at 70c, however. That time hag passed and the tendency is 
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still upward. ‘Not much disturbance is noted in the market, 
but a quiet business of good volume is in progress. The bet- 


‘ter qualities are not in so good demand. They cost too much to 


be sold advantageously at retail and that is something the re- 
tailer must think about. It ig the ability to re-establish the 
popular price in retail stores which has renewed activity in 
the corn market. Maine fancy is quiet, with little interest 
on the part of any one. Almost nothing is done in New York 
fancy and New York standards are neglected. Low-priced 
stocks are moving well and demand increases. 


Peas—Controlling factors are substantially the same as 
they have been. Standard Wisconsin pack is active, if sellers 
will let the stock go, and the same observation applies to New 
York standards as well. Considerable business in Wisconsin 
pack is pending now, most of which is subject to approval of 
samples. No difficulty is experienced in selling these goods 
if the price is right, and generally manipulations serve to set- 
tle that before the negotiations are over. Low grades show 
a strong undertone. Not much is moving in extra standards 
and less in fancy grades, which are scarce, when fully up to 
grade. Southern pack remains unchanged, though a little busi- 
ness wag reported during the week. 

Spinach—Spot California pack seems to be in fair demand 
at unchanged prices, but it cannot be learned that any con- 
siderable business has been done during the week. Holders 
are rather insistent upon their price and this has a retarding 
effect upon potential sales. 

Fruits—The California situation appears to be less of a 
one-sided affair. While there are still many distress lots hang- 
ing over the market, the quantity seems to be much reduced 
and this exerts a beneficial influence upon the whole California 
cituation. Holders are less disposed to sell at sacrifice prices 
and buyers begin to realize that they will have to pay full 
rates if they expect to get any stock. In other lines the situa- 
tion hasn’t changed materially and the market remains dull 
and uninteresting. Buying is limited to requirements and in- 
quiry has partially died away. Some inquiry is reported for 
Coast. stocks and some shipments are coming fast on direct 
purchase. 

Apricots—-The market has a better tone and the quantity 
of cheap lines which weighed down the market a month ago 
has decreased. Buyers are showing more interest and in some 
instances good orders have been placed. Retailers say their 
business is improving. The apricot market has been any- 
thing but satisfactory since the packing season closed. 

Peaches—Without much fuss or disturbance the situa- 
tion has improved. Distributerg are sending out more and re- 
tailers are selling more at lower prices. The whole aspect of 
the market is undergoing a change for the better, which will 
put this favorite fruit back where it once was—a leader among 
the offerings of fruits. 

Pineapples—The market is a shade more active, with 
most available grades selling’ in a fair way, but only ag needed. 
Very little business has developed aside from the regular rou- 
tine trade, which seems to be improving somewhat, however, 
and the tone shows improvement as well. 

Apples—No. 10s are held firmly at the factory for all 
grades, but with buyers taking only routine lots the situation 
remains substantially as it has been for some weeks. Not 
much business beyond the satisfaction of a relatively few 
small wants. 

Salmon—Inquiries for pinks are reported. Advices from 


the Coast say that there was a heavy buying movement there 
in both pinks and chums at low prices, but that holders are no 
longer willing to confirm at the figures and such business has 
virtually ceased, The numerous inquiries are attributed to the 
desire of retailers and others to obtain spring stocks at the 
low prices now prevailing: and they are beginning early in 
order to obtain these concessions, which are likely to disap- 
pear as soon as activity is in full swing. Packers are said to 
be discouraged at tha sale of the 1920 pack and are indis- 


Strength! 


Corrugated and solid fibre shipping | 
boxes packed with 24 No. 3 cans Toma- 
toes, weighing 61 lbs. each, stacked to the, 
roof, nineteen high, on the cobblestone 
floor of the U. S. Quartermaster’s ware- 
house at Antwerp, Belgium. After be- 
ing loaded at Baltimore, Md., and un-t 
dergoing transfer and handling at Locust 
Point, Md., Jersey City, Brooklya, Bor-s 
deaux, France, Bassens Bordeaux Yards, : 
and Antwerp, {checked 


98.2% O. K. 


The bottom box of the completed pile is 
supporting a load of 1,098 pends. 
Fibre Boxes 


take up 17% less room, reduce freight 10% ac- 
count lighter weight, save 10% to 15% in damage, 


: Write for particulars 
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posed to put up as much as usual this season. This would 
tend to make salmon scarce and prices high. Those who get 
their goods in now will escape all the price advancing ten- 
dencies which develop in these directions. Red Alaska is held 
steady at present prices, but ft is not active. 

Sardines—Maine and California pack show no change. 
Norwegian pack are to be quoted higher beginning February 7. 
But business in all grades and all packs is light, with little in- 
terest shown outside of the regular routine transactions. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING. 

Jacob B. Natvig, managing director of the Norcanners, 
Ltd., has sailed for home after being here for some time in the 
interest of his firm. With him went T. H. Hjordahl, bound 
for Christiana, where he will stay for several months. He was 
formerly connected with the New York office of Norcanners, 
Limited, 

T. Olsen, president of the East Coast Canning Company, 
East San Pedro, Cal., has been a visitor in the West Side mar- 
kets. 

C. B. Hart, the well known Montreal broker, has returned 
home after a short visit to the trade in New York. 

B. M. Marks, of the Marks Brokerage Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been in this market, going over the situation 
with leading members of the trade. 

An advance of about $2.00 a case takes place in Nor- 
wegian sardines on February 7. The recent advance of 30 per 
cent. in Norwegian exchange has made certain changes in re- 
placement values necessary and this is the difference in price, 
which is named by the different importers. Business is not 
heavy, but the fact that it will be impossible to replace the 
goods at the figures which have prevailed makes an advance 
imperative. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-Ib. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


MACHINE CO. 


THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - 


) 
GEO.W. ZASTROW 


1404-1410 
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The mere mention of reductions these days 
has a strange fascination for everybody—pro- 
vided, of course,they hit you in the right place. 

One reason why more Embry—4—One 
Boxes are being used today than ever before. 

Shippers who use them know that they re- 
duce labor costs and shipping bills. 


NE 
SERVICE 


And when you consider that Embry—4-—- 
Ones are frequently as much as 50% lighter 
than cumbersome,old fashioned shipping cases, 


this is not surprising; it just naturally results | 


in a saving of handling, packing and shipping. 
And here’s another interesting feature—sur- 
prising to most people: Embry—4— One Boxes 
are actually nearly twice as strong. The rea- 
son for this is simply because the peak load is 
carried by tough, stapled, steel wires, thus per- 
mitting the use of lighter weight material. 


Send along your name and we’l] tell you of 


some more shipping economies that will aston- 
ish you, 


Embry Wirebound Box Co. 


Branch of Embry Box Co. 
Incorporated 


828-C South 20th Street 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Over Two Thousand 


Chisholm- Scott 


-Viners 
and Five Hundred 


White Style Feeders 


in use in the United States 


These feeders do not tear the pods from the 


vines as other feeders do. 


71 East State Street 


For informatior, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


2639 Boston St. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Machine and Boiler Works 


Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Demand Showing a Steady Increase—With the New Purchases 
Retailers Are Naming Lower Prices and the Goods Are 
Moving—C. H. Bentley on the Deflation Period— 
Lower Costs Promised on 1921 Asparagus Can- 
ning—Salmon Packers Uncertain About 
Equ'pping Fleet for Season—Pea 
Growers to Advertise—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, Cal., February 7, 1921. 


The Market—The demand for California canned products 
is showing a steady increase and the outlook for disposing of 
the large stock still in first hands is more hopeful than has 
been the case for many months. Some of the weak holders 
among the canners have about disposed of their stocks at prices 
far below opening quotations, and the market is getting on a 
more stable basis. Packers have much larger stocks unsold 
than ever before at this time of the year, but retailers and 
jcbbers have light holdings and the late winter and spring de- 
mand promises to be good. A complete cleanup seems out of 
the question, owing to the lack of foreign demand, but as the 
season advances it appears that the carry-over will not be 
excessive. There are still many complaint to the effect that 
retailers are not lowering prices to meet the new market con- 
ditions, but this condition is changing, now that the time for 
replenishing stocks is at hand. It is probably true that the 
retail trade has not seen fit to sell goods on hand at a loss, 
just to stimulate the demand, but now that it is making pur- 
chases again on a-lower range of values it will probably reduce 
selling prices accordingly. No matter who must absorb the 
loss it is certain that lower prices must prevail on canned sal- 
mon, tomatoes and on some varieties of fruits before stocks 
can be moved. 


The Deflation—In speaking of declining prices just before 
his departure for the East, C, H. Bentley, sales manager of 
the California Packing Corporation, said: ‘“‘The period of de- 
flation is well advanced in this and in other countries. It is 
bringing serious losses everywhere to producers and dealers. 
We should recognize that such a period is not only inevitable 
but, in a sense, desirable, but we must remember that the pro- 
cess of falling prices is even more dangerous than the process 
of rising prices. The latter hurt people as consumers, while 
falling prices hurt people as producers and merchants. If bus- 
iness is unprofitable there will be a curtailment of enterprise, 
decreased supply and unemployment. Those who have in- 
curred debt for what they bought at high prices will suffer, 
but theri. creditors will also suffer. The poor merchant is 
likely to hold his stock around his cost figures in the vain 
hope of avoiding loss. He gets little business and may go 
into bankruptcy. The wise merchant gradually takes his loss, 
continues doing business and ultimately recovers. As has been 
said, ‘It is better to climb down than to fall down or to be 
thrown down.’ It is still too early to judge of the crop con- 
ditions of the coming season, but it is safe to say that canners 
must operate very conservatively whether they wish to or not. 
Bankers throughout the country have felt the necessity for 
restricting their credits, and canners generally realize that costs 
and prices must be brought down to a low basis that will 


restore confidence in the market and justify purchasing on the 
part of dealers.” 


Asparagus—Within sixty days the packing of asparagus 
will be under way in California, and packers are now making 
purchases of cans and other supplies, 


While the pack of this 
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vegetable was cleaned up early in the season, operators realize 
that lower prices will be necessary this year and are already 
working with this end in view. Contract prices to growers, 
which were voluntarily advanceu during the war period, are 
being reduced, and will be at least a cent a pound lower than 
last year. Growers, in turn, are reducing wages, and cannery 
workers will also be paid less. Owing to the heavy rains can- 
ning operations will probably be a little late in commencing 
and there is a possibility of flood damage in some sections as 
rivers are already high. 

Salmon—With the season at hand for outfitting the sal- 
mon fleet that operates in Alaskan waters, packers are in a 
quandary as to the course to pursue. Huge stocks of last sea- 
son’s pack are still unsold and efforts to move these, even at 
prices that represent a heavy loss, have proved unavailing. 
Operations this year will doubtless be on a greatly reduced 
scale, and even concerns in a condition to finance their own 
operations are hesitating to go ahead with their plans as usual. 
A greatly reduced pack of salmon is in prospect for the coming 
season, particularly in the lower grades. While red salmon 
has moved fairly well during the past six months, packers have 
been unable to interest the trade in pinks and chums, even at 
greatly reduced prices. The United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries is preparing to co-operate with the salmon packers of 
the Pacific Coast in a campaign designed to place the merits 
of pink and chum salmon before the public. Red Chinook 
salmon was the first salmon canned and it is believed that 
this accounts for the preference that has been formed by the 
public. Pinks and chums contain as much nutriment as red 
salmon and there are few who can distinguish any difference in 
flavor. 

Pear Growers to Advertise—The California Pear Growers, 
Inc., which recently held its annual convention at San Fran- 
cisco, disposed of more than 13,000 tons of pears in 1920 to 
ecanners, for which it received $1,280,000, or almost $100 a 
ton. This State now has about 20,000 acres in bearing pears, 
with an additional 40,000 acres planted to this fruit, but not 
yet in bearing. The 1920 crop aggregated 85,000 tons, and a 
yield of 120,000 tons is expected this year, if conditions remain 
favorable. Realizing that consumption must be materially in- 
creased a big advertising campaign is planned and will be un- 
cer way within a few months. While canners still have stocks 
of canned pears on hand the situation as regards this fruit 
is better than that in peaches or apricots and this fruit is sell- 
ing at a smaller reduction from opening prices. 

Coast Notes—The Sutter County peach growing contest, 
which attracted wide attention last year, will be a State-wide 
affair in the future, arrangements to this end having been 
made by the Farm Advisers having the movement in charge. 
Entries from Fresno County, representing the peach industry 
of California, and from San Bernardino County, representing 
Seuthern California, have been accepted. The affair has the 
support of the Canners’ League of California and other organi- 
zations, 

A. C. Baumgartener, of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 
San Francisco, has been chosen honorary secretary and a di- 
rector of the San Francisco Commercial Club. 

U. S. Webb, California Attorney-General, has denied the 
application of fish packers in this State to be permitted to use 
the fish catch from time to time for the manufacture of fish 


meal and fertilizers. The packers had previously made a re- 
quest for such a permit from the State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, setting forth the fact hat the supply of canned fish on 
the market surpasses the demand and that only the manufac- 
tuer of fish meal and by-products would save them from op- 
erating at a loss. 

The Leighton Co-operative Packers of California have 
taken over the cannery of O. A. Nelson at San Francisco, and 
will operate this along co-operative lines. Mr. Nelson has 
not only retained an interest in this enterprise, but has become 
interested in the entire chain of Leighton industries and is 
now making his headquarters in the Flood Building. 

“BERKELEY.” 
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Be Assured of Gettine Genuine 
Link-Belt Equipment Next Season 


is always a big 
demand for Link- Belt 
equipment. 


During 1920 the canning in- 
dustry gave us twice as many 
orders as we could possibly 
fill. Canners have come to 
know the dependable quality 
of Link-Belt products. 


Find out your 1921 require- 
ments now. Don't postpone 
—place your orders early! 


Send for Catalog 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 
Philadelphia Indianapolis 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Improving—Buyers Showing Some Liberty of Action— 
Cheap Peas Cleaning Up—Corn Stiffening in Price—Spec- 
ulators in Corn Apparently Hard Hit—Fruit 
Market. D2moralized. 


Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, February 4, 1921. 


General—Now that the effect of the big National Can- 
ners’ Convention is being felt, market conditions are improving 
and corn and peas and tomatoes are beginning to move. The de- 
mand still is for low-priced guods, but there is an occasional in- 
quiry for better grades of canned foods. 


The ground hog saw his shadow February 2nd in Chicago, and 
we will probably have a cold and late spring, which means that 
the consuming season for canned foods will be longer, and that 
is as it shouid be. 

Buyers are beginning to get some liberty of action and to buy 
for actual needs only. The financial departments of the whole- 
sale grocery houses have “taken off the clamp,” as one buyer de- 
seribed conditions, and business is moving slowly on toward nor- 
mal conditions. 

Canned Peas—Cheap, or low-priced, peas are cleaning up 
entirely and completely in Wisconsin, and substantial lots at 75c 
and 80c cannery are no longer to be had, and about the cheapest 
to be found are at 85a90c cannery, with offerings at those prices 
very small. 

Canners are growing indifferent as to the efforts of buyers to 
beat down the prices and are waiting for their turn at the bat. 

Canned Corn—Ohio has sold out on 75c f. o. b. cannery 
corn, and none can be had at that price. The lowest-priced stand- 
ard canned corn is now held at 80c f. 0. b. Ohio cannery. But 


LIBERTY CAN NERS’ 


QUALITY 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


The Colonial Salt Company 


Akron Ohio 


Atlanta Boston 
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little is offered at that price, and buyers are beginning to look for 
extra standard quality at prices ranging from 90c to $1.00 cannery 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

This market has been demoralized on canned corn a little this 
week by the unloading of a speculator’s stock, who bought about 
ee cases of Iowa corn, 1919 pack, and has just now concluded 
sell it. ; 

It has been sold in the Chicago market under a famous and 
well-known label of an Iowa canner at 75¢ the dozen this week, 
with the result that our recuperating local market has been badly 
upset. I learn that only a part of the lot was sold at that price, 
and that the remainder is being held for more money. I also 
heard that the corn cost the speculator $1.20 f. o. b. Iowa cannery 
6 cents freight and storage for nearly two years at 1144¢ a case per 
month, or 15¢ per case, not to speak of interest on the money. 
which would, roughly figuring, amount to 7%4c the dozen, making 
the total cost to date per dozen $1.41, which when sold at 75c the 
dozen brings a loss of 66¢e per dozen, or $26,400 on the lot of corn. 

I reckon that some of the speculators in canned foods will be 
completely cured before long. 

. The portion of this corn sold in Chicago was quickly absorbed 
and is now out of the way, at least for a while. 

Hand Shakes—TI have received several nice letters of con- 
gratulation lately from some of the live wires of the canning 
industry, congratulating me in relation to some opinions I have 
been expressing, but the space cannot be spared me this week to 
publish them, owing to the necessity of keeping out of the way 
for the big National Canners’ Convention proceedings, which begin 
in this paper this week. I appreciate the letters very highly, and 
will refer to them next week with comments, if the editor will 
allow me space. 

California Canned Fruit—The market continues to be 
badly demoralized. and I hear of sales of syrup fruits, f. 0. b. 
Pacific Coast, at 35 per cent and 40 per cent below opening prices, 
and of water and pie goods at 50 per cent and 55 per cent lower 
than the opening price. The determination of jobbers to confine 
their purchases entirely to goods now in stock in Chicago prevents 
many sales, but that will soon be cleared away, as the stocks held 
here are about gone into consumption, and other supplies will have 
to be brought from the canneries on the Coast. 

WRANGLER. 
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| The Cameron No. 154 


DOUBLE SEAMER 


Attaches Covers to Filled Cans 
of the Sanitary Type 


This simple, clean-cut mach- 
ine relieves you of the burden 
of mechanical upkeep. 


It is the last word in double 
seaming. 


Every machine for can making 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 
Successors to TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
No change of ownership, personnel or location 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


23 
AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTIN=NTALE CAMERGN CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon, Paris, France.” 


( WM. COOPER PENN &CO. 25, Vicioria St., London, England.” “D. M. KABLE. Post Office Suilding Honghong, China” 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


Cuicaco, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. 


Omana, NEB. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. JUDGE, . ° ° Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 44th Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 
One year, > $3.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING RaTes.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TraDE Co. 
Address all communications to THE Trape Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Trape for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Bditor. 


Entered at Postofice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1921 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


With this issue we begin the reports of the big Convention, 
and you will find it more than well worth your time to read 
these carefully. The entire Convention was reported by our 
special reporters, every word taken, but we are not offering 
this report as verbatum; on the contrary, we have gone over 
it carefully, to eliminate all but what might be termed the 
essentials. Necessarily, in a great meeting of this kind, the 
speakers enliven their remarks by numerous diversions into 
other fields, and their audiences appreciate this; but in re- 
printing the record there is no benefit in reproducing anything 
except what is strictly to the point in a business way. Other- 
wise the bulk would be so great as to present an impossible 
task to the reader, and the real benefits would be lost. What 
is given, however, is exactly as spoken—or at least reported. 


We draw particular attention to the addresses of the crop 
experts upon the farming or grower’s situation. They warn 
us that we are in a new day with the grower; that the grower 
has become a business man with all the combinations known 
to big interests—and then some; and all, rightly, point to the 
necessity of greater co-operation between the growers and the 
canners. There should be no animosity between these two es- 
sential factors—the growers and the canners. Their interests 
are identical, the one dependent upon the other, and neither 
must make demands upon the other which he would resent if 
made upon himself. If the grower attempt this, the canner 
will dessert him and go to growing his own crops, a move 
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which many great minds consider an. absolute essential to the 
success of this business. If the canner attempt it, the grower 


‘will desert him and turn his attention to other crops, and the 


consumer will be the sufferer, as well as both parties. 


Dr. H. C. Taylor, of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, proves 
by history that the depression in prices, following the war, is 
by no means unusual, but should have been expected, and he 
has done all business a favor in citing these precedents and 
particularly in the suggestion as to what may yet be expected. 
Dr. Woodbury, of the Raw Products Bureau, shows that we 
have not even scratched the surface in possibilities in crop im- 
provement; but it remained for our good friend, Prof. T, B. 
Symons, of the Maryland University, to convey the threat that 
the farmer is ready to demand his rights ag he sees them, but 
at the same time to hold out the olive branch of peace as 
shown in the hearty desire of the growers to co-operate with 
the canners. If this co-operation is not of the “Lion and 
the Lamb’’ design, wherein the lion is perfectly willing to co- 
cperate with the lamb, if the lamb is lying down inside the 
lion, it will be easily accomplished, but some of the demands 
would seem to indicate that the co-operation is mainly all in 
one direction. But the Professor points out one, all-important, 
unavoidable factor, which both grower and canner entirely 
overlooked in the heat of war—the consumer, and the neces- 
sity of taking her into the consideration. When she is reck- 
oned in, we will see a revision of the cost figures, radical as 
based upon recent and war-time “costs,” and a reversion to 
common sense. And when the farmer has driven out the 
theoretical cost accountant and replaced him with the actual 
figures, then he will be in position to demand of the canner 
consideration, and a profit, and the canner will be found ready 
to comply. One of the ridiculous figures of the past few years 
has been the farmer-grower waving costs in the face of the 
farmer-canner, as if the farmer canner did not know they were 
both working the same side of the street. Fred H. Knapp used 
to have an expression: “‘Before you work a bluff, be sure the 
bluff will work,’ and we recommend this to both of these 
parties, and that they get down to “tacks.” When they do 


business is likely to open up in the canning industry and with 
the growers. 


Prof. Symons says the growers will insist upon bonds to 
cover the canners, and will be willing to furnish bonds to cover 
their work. To what grave depths has moral depravity sunk! 
A business man’s word ought to be worth more than his bond, 
and it is upon such a basis that business is conducted, and 
woe betide the day when our immoralists, in the guise of 
moralists, have worked this world into such a condition that 
bonds must be furnished in business. Good business will see 
that a contract is legally drawn, and if occasion arises will 
likewise see that it is lived up to. That after all is the essence 
of the thing. Contracts were too loosely drawn; drawn pur- 
posely so that they might be easily evaded—a lie in their first 
operation, honesty was entirely lacking on one side or the 
other, and often on both sides. And this is as true of other 
contracts in this and other businesses. What is needed is the 
absolute enforcement of every contract, and the knowledge that 
the contract will be enforced. Then there will be respect for 
contracts,and a fear to attempt wrong. Honest men do not 
need contracts, much less bonds, but contracts should always be 
honest and enforceable and enforced. The jobbers complain 
that during the stress of feverish demand the canners took 


advantage of their contracts. If true the jobber undoubtedly 
saw a good profit in the goods, and did not wish to lose it 
through litigation or delay over the contract. Is that honest? 
And now he comes back to rub it in on the canner by stretch- 
ing his contract the other way, since demand and prices have 
fallen off. Both are wrong. The jobber should have insisted 
upon the fulfillment of his contract, and the canner should now 
insist upon the fulfillment of his contract, in order that con- 
tracts may mean what they should mean. . 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
Solicit Your Business for 


PACKER’S CANS 
SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the Very Best Obtainable 
FIVE-GALLON SQUARE PULP CANS 
SYRUP CANS and PAILS 


Friction Top—Record 


WAX TOP and FRICTION TOP OYSTER CANS 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


W. W. BOYER & CO., Inc. = 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
EDMUND C. WHITE, President 
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“BLISS” No. 22-N Automatic Can Body-Maker 


with the Patented Solder Horn 
Support is the Standard Body- 
: Maker of the Can Trade. 


150 perfect can bodies per minute are turned 
out on this machine—perfectly formed and _perfect- 


It is adapted to the making of round, square, oblong or oval bodies, from 


ly soldered. 


24+ to 44 inches in diameter by 2 to 5% inches in height. 


The patented Worm Solder Horn Support for the Roll Solder Attachment insures a 


well soldered seam, free from leaks. 


E. W. Bliss Company 


Main Offices: 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N. Y. and HASTINGS, MICH. 


CHICAGO, 


CINCINNATI. PITTSBURGH 
1857 FOREIGN SALES 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S. E, 
BERGER & CARTER COMPANY, Pacific Coast Representatives 


ARE YOU 


FULLY PROTECTED 


against fire loss 


NOW 


that your stock of canned goods has 
reached its highest point in value? 


You can well afford to keep. fully covered, 
when you can obtain your protection 


AT ACTUAL COST 


through 
Canners Exchange Subscribers 
at 
Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 
Write 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners’ Association 


SALES OFFICES 
DETROIT, 


BUFFALO, 
OFFICES and FACTORIES 
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CLEVELAND, 
8T. LOUIS, 1 92 1 
PARIS, FRANCE, 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Quen 
Los Angeles Portland San Francisco 


CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality 


TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 
The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - New York 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. - - - Montreal 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. - - - St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Rolph, Mills & Co. Seattle 
Portland 


THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 
_ 130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 


Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 
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When Considering the Purchase of 
Green Corn Huskers 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER MAY HELP YOU DECIDE 


‘We are entirely satisfied with the results obtained from 
the eight INVINCIBLE Huskers we installed last year, likewise 
the excellent service rendered us by your Company.” 

TALBOTT PACKING & PRESERVING COMPANY 
Easton, Md. 


Give us an opportunity to explain the Invincible Huskers ont the Service 
that goes with them. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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Fruit Juices Filtered 


A clear, sparkling juice—transformed from an uninviting, 
cloudy product into one with the luster and polish that dis- 
tinguishes high grade goods. 


It can be done with 


Karl Kiefer Filters 


Give your product life and brilliance while retaining all its 
full original flavor. 


The type of filter here illustrated is made in four sizes. 
Write for catalog. 


And besides filters, we make pumps, filling machines, bottle 
rinsers—in fact complete bottling equipments. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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CONVENTION NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY JANUARY 17th-2lst, 1921 


Meetings at Widely Separated Hotels—Every phase of the Industry given Separate Consideration— 
Excellent Harmony Between the three Major Organizations—Association now looking 
towards better Crops as well as better Goods—The New Cfficers—The 


Meetings in detail—The Magnificent Machinery Exhibit 


The 1921 National Convention looked to be a formidable 
affair, from the official reporter’s standpoint, before the meet- 
ing. There were not only an unusual number of meetings 
scheduled, with many addresses listed for each and every one 
of them, but these meetings were timed for assemble at ex- 
actly the same hours, but in widely separate hotels. - As events 
proved, President Sears injected snap into the opening session 
as soon as he had the chance, and carried it through until the 
final curtain was rung down on one of the most effective and 
most enjoyable Conventions yet held. Good business was con- 
ducted at this meeting, and the canners showed their interest 
by being present in good numbers at every meeting, whether 
general or of some section, obs 


The Machinery and Supplies Association presented the 
best machinery display ever made, and we have in mind the 
great Baltimore Convention and the many other notable occa- 
sions; and yet we must concede to the display in Young’s 
Million Dollar Pier the finest arranged, best displayed, most 
completely lighted and heated exhibition yet staged in this 
industry. The magnificent hall afforded ample space for the 
most diversified display yet attempted; and if business had 
been good, so that the order books would now show abundant 
business transacted, there would be no one to gainsay this 
claim. Business was not good, however, as the canners were 
not buying, and that had a tendency to cast gloom over this 
truly wonderful exhibition. Thinking men, however, will not 
charge this up to Atlantic City, because it had nothing to do 


with it, anymore than the reduction in attendance was due to 


its location. 


This was a “borrowers’” Convention, most men having 
borrowed to raise the money to attend, and therein lies the 
whole explanation of any dissatisfaction over the results of 
this Atlantic City Convention, Held in any other city, the 
results would have been immensely worse, for the attendance 
would not have been half what it was. Picture the result if 
this year’s Convention had been held in Cleveland under the 
conditions which existed last year! 

Atlantic City furnished the sunshine, balmy weather, ever 
attractive ocean; the hotels were commodious and attractive; 
the service excellent and the rates more reasonable than any- 
one supposed; the Boardwalk a common meeting.ground, which 
all enjoyed. The one drawback was the widely scattered na- 
ture of the meetings and the lack of a real headquarters hotel. 
These were mistakes, as it made it impossible to find friends 
or customers, and difficult for interested Conventionites to at- 
tend all the meetings they were interested in. 


Another year there will not—and there should not—be 
so many meetings. Interests must be lumped so that one 


meeting covers many now separate subjects; and there will. .. 


be a rallying point as headquarters. Atlantic City has proved 
its claim as the Convention City for all times, and the senti- 
ment has spread widely to cease the barnstorming methods of 


the past, and the desire is manifest to settle upon this city— - 
permanent annual meeting . 


and the Million Dollar Pier—as the 
place of the canners. 


The Atlantic City authorities installed a complete heating 
plant in the Million Dollar Pier just for this occasion, and it 
worked perfectly. They deserve a return engagement, and 
many of them. And in a year when the canners are doihg 
business and making money they will flock there as they ‘will 
to no other place. 

In recent issues we have commented on the general effect 
of the Convention, so it is unnecessary to repeat here. We 
will, therefore, plunge into the details of the meeting, 


y. © be good while within your bailiwick. 


OPENING SESSION, 


CASINO HALL—STEEL PIER 

MONDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 17, 1921, 2:30 O'clock. 
President Sears opened the meeting and asked Rev. Father Dittrich, Rector 
of the Church of the Holy Spirit, to make the invocation. which h 


e did. 
e Hon. Joseph McNamee then spoke, conveying Mayor Bader’s greet- 


H. P. Strasbaugh, Vice-President, National Canners’ Association, re- 
sponded fittingly to the welcome, saying: 


H. P. STRASBAUGH 
Aberdeen, Md. 
Newly Elected President N. C. A. 
We accept your welcome. and assure you our appreciation ; we also promise 


- The members of the National Canners’ Association now assembled at At- 
lantic City have buffeted the waves of 1920. I am inclined to think that their 
feelings are much like those of our Pilgrim Fathers when they first set foot 
on the rock-bound shores of Massachusetts after a most tempestuous voyage. Jf 
ever the waves beat high, and if the canners were ever buffeted from post 
to pillar, and from the mountains to the depths, the year just past has been 
most memorable. 
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SPEED OF MACHINE 
36 tomatoes per minute. 
ACTION OF MACHINE 
Intermittent, allowing 314 seconds for operator 
to place three tomatoes in position on 
corers, and 144 seconds movement into 
treatment chamber. 
CAPACITY OF MACHINE 
3 to 4% tons in ten hours, dependent upon size 
of fruit, yielding 100 to 140 cases per day 
of No. 3 cans. 
YIELD PER TON OF FRUIT 
1,500 to 1,700 lbs. of finished product, ready 
for the can, dependent upon size and qual- 
ity of fruit. 
LOSS IN PEELING AND CORING 
15 to 25 per cent., dependent upon size of fruit, 
as core removed is of uniform size. 
LABOR NECESSARY 
One operator to feed machine. Number of 
trimmers dependent upon character of 
fruit. If fruit is green in spots, or badly 
cracked, each machine will require two 


trimmers. 
Three women peel and core from 3 to 4% tons 
per day. 
‘PROCESS 


Peeling operation done entirely by live steam, 
reducing possible losses from under-sterili- 


AUTOMATICALLY PEELS and CORES TOMATOES 


zation. Core removed mechanically. Any 
decayed spot in fruit removed by the steam 
in process of peeling. 
FLOOR SPACE REQUIRED 
3 feet by 6 feet. Weight of machine, 1,500 lbs. 
POWER AND STEAM 

1% Horsepower for operation. 

10 Horsepower for peeling. 

ADVANTAGES OF MACHINE 

No washing or scalding of fruit necessary (sav- 
ing labor and water). 

Fruit delivered from machines is firm and 
whole. Seed cells are not punctured and 
juice retained in fruit, producing product of 
very superior quality. 

Labor peeling and coring reduced from 25 to 
50 per cent. 

Increased yield from 50 to 60 per cent. over 
hand peeling. 

BEST RESULTS ARE OBTAINED 

WHEN machines are installed in batteries of 
not less than five or six machines. 

WHEN fruit is graded. 

WHEN steam pressure at boiler is held at 
85 to 100 Ibs. 

WHEN fruit, having passed through the ma- 
chine, is discharged upon conveyor belt for 
trimming and packing. 

-WHEN “hand packed” securing a large per- 
centage of “Fancy” grade. 


AUTOMATIC TOMATO PEELER CORPORATION 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
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During the year 1920 some have passed to the great beyond, some have 
fallen by the wayside, while others are now before you after varied experi- 
ences of bronchitis, peritonitis, appendicitis and, worst of all, cancellitis. 

The splendor of your hotels. your unparallelled boardwalk and amusement 
piers make us feel that not even the shapes of General Deflation dared ever to 
enter your luxurious domain. The perplexing problem is: What did you 
ever do to keep him from obtaining the pass-word, and how did you keep him 
out of this haven of rest. 

I assure you these four thousand canners are glad to meet in this won- 
derfully famed city of health, the only of its kind, known as the greatest play- 
ground inside the three-mile limit, a place where the sound of the waves 
speeds the flow of the milk of human kindness in the veins of canners who 
delight in coming, bringing their choicest fruits as well as their sheckels. 

You will also find they have brought their sweethearts, either married 
or single. their sons, their daughters and their friends,. leaving only the dog 
and the old maids at home to guard the remaining unsold pack of 1920. Verily, 
who refraineth from coming to Atlantic City whether it be the convention 
eall or any other excuse. 

The rarified air cools the brow of the canner and makes him forget. 
the sorrows of 1920. The incessant waves rolling shoreward remind him of 
the notes coming due. The roll of the waters remind him of the possible 
roll of wealth that may be possible and within his grasp in 1921, or possibly 
1951, for all canners are optimists. If canners canned optimism rather than 
fruits and vegetables sufficient canned optimism would be produced in one 
season to supply the world for ages. 

The breezes impregnated with salt reminds the canner of the preserva- 
tive qualities of heat sterilization with which all ful ‘Ss must 
be most familiar. 

The hearty handshake of welcome and the open door remind the canner 
of the open and empty pocketbook with which we have all become accustomed 
and upon the best speaking terms. 

The canner preserves for indefinite period the surplus of today for a 
time of scarcity and need. Nature produces but canners preserve. A pantry 
without a generous supply of canned foods is like a house without a roof. 
Inspected canned foods means protected customers. 

Thus, having exchanged the handshake, having given you our name, oc- 
cupation and purpose, we feel enabled to say: 


“Unto vou and the good citizens of Atlantic City, 
Truly thine; 
With or without wine, 
Your city is fine. 
May you continue to shine 
*Long side the brine, 
Where all will be fine; 
Not only vours but mine.” 


THE NEW ERA OF WHOLESOME FOOD. 
By Walter J. Sears, President of the National Canners’ Association. 

It is my duty this afternoon, not to set the stage but to raise the cur- 
tain upon a drama of great and moving human interest, whose scenes are to 
mark the. most striking chapter in the history of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

(Then asking the assembly to stand, he continued :) 

First of all it is my proud privilege to pay a genuine tribute of love and 
praise to the memory of Samuel F. Haserot, the first among that notable 
group of former Presidents of this Association, to answer the summons of 
the Supreme President of the universe. His life was one of useful, noble 
and self-denying service to his day and generation. He served with equal de- 
votion and credit. his home, his city and his country. His contributions 
to this and other industrial enterprises were at once constructive and abiding. 
We had learned to honor his straightforward character, to esteem his advice 
and counsel, and to honor his unusual quality of leadership. He possessed 
poise without pretense, conscientious convictions without cant, and deep hu- 
man sympathies without weakness. If he sometimes stood alone in an earnest 
espousal of some cause. he nevertheless felt and gave a candid respect for 
the opinions of others. The moving and pelling infil of his 
life were controlled by ideals of truth and justice and he defended them 
like a Knight of the List, against all comers. He had no patience for the 
looseness of thought and the confusion of judgments which threaten our 
social and economic welfare. He believed in Democracy, but it must be 
a democracy of intelligence and righteousness, of thrift and self-control. 


He believed in his fellowmen, as he believed in himself, because he believed 
that all men were capable of reaching higher levels of achievements. He 
left us in the high noon of his power to ilove and serve. May we cherish 
his life and labors as an inspiration for the years of service which lie 
his life and labors as an inspiration for the years of service which lie 
ahead. 

T am also to express the pleasure and satisfaction which we feel and 
which this occasion again demonstrates that the allied interests of this great 
industry continue to work together in the most helpful manner. The as- 
sistance which our Association has received in the development of its pro- 
gram of service from President Daily and President Sells, and their asso- 
ciates, have lightened our labors and made their success more secure. It 
is a subject for genuine congratulation that our associational efforts are 
inspired by common ideals and a unity of spirit and action, which gives 
increasing hope and promise of an unhindered progress for the industry. 

Nor can I fail to refer to the wholesome presence here of President 
Davies, of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and President Ulmer 
of the National Association of Retail Grocers. They represent those eco- 
nomic agencies without whose active aid our industry would languish. I 
am happy to say that the spirit of co-operation between them and our asso- 
ciation has been and should continue to be cordial and helpful—to the end 
that the people shall be efficiently served with wholesome food. 

Finally T wish to speak one last word of felicitation. In spite of the 
depression which now prevails, the canning industry has en upon a 


_ research, 
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new era. This era really began in 1895, when the discoveries of scienca 
brought to the canners a new sense of their responsibility in the preparation 
of human foods. The Federal Food Laws of 1906 emphasized the need of 
freeing the industry of those who had brought shame upon it. Scientific 

a our own self--imposed investigations, and many others freely 
carried on in many institutions, filled the years with the light of a better day. 
The World War called the industry to new acts of service and self-examination 
and at its close this tion pted the full meaning of the scientific 
truth that cleanliness was next to Godliness—that is, next to life and health. 
Thereupon the industry committed itself to the science of sanitation impos- 
ing upon its plants and pr an i tion service which would! 
insure wholesome food. 

_ The industry had long since accepted the findings of the scence of bac- 
teriology—that practically all food materials were subject to the attack 
of harmful bacteria. It had been slow, however, to adopt the sound meas- 
ures of prevention and defense which the science of sanitation offered. 
But the years of study and investigation have brought their rich rewards 
of new commanding truths, higher ideals and nobler policies. At last the 
new era is here. For us and for the people it is to be known as the Era 
of Wholesome Food. 


This era is to be made secure; it is to grow into larger service only 
as it is vitalized by the understanding aid and sympathy of the American 
housekeeper. She has been and is to continue to be the supreme judge 
of the court which is to pass finally upon our supplies of human food. Her 


WALTER J. SEARS 
Chillicothe, O. 
Retiring President N. C. A. 


comfort and happiness, her rights and desires are more and more to de- 
termine the policies and practices of food producers. Therefore this con- 
vention has been dedicated to her. We welcome her to the deliberations of 
<n industry whose struggle for better things and whose present program must 
to her and intelligence. 

n annual convention, devoted to the construction plans and policies 
of the New Era, and dedicated to the rights of the rl con is =, event 
for whose waiting through the years we are now to be richly paid. 

e years of unrequited toil have not been without their compensations. 
They have brought us the test of soul-searching as well as germ-searching. We 
have learned that the closed tin can is the ark of our covenant with the 
people and the promise of it must not be broken to them. We have dis- 
covered in the laboratories of our consciences that the food which we pre- 
Pare must be wholesome and the label must not lie. 

Chastened alike b 
revealments of the 
forces of nature, in 
and strong, 


steadied by its self- 
with the elemental 
is to make it free 
rvice to the people, 
nd confidence. Un- 


| 
t the canning industry looks to the future with courage 7 
; afraid of truth it challenges every laboratory in the nation to aid it. Un- 
f dismayed by a century of unenlightened criticism and misrepresentation 
s it defies the agencies of evil or of ignorance to check its progress. It 
: eourts the fair investigation of every truthful organ of public opinion. To- 
day in the dark hour of its broken hopes and staggering losses and tomorrow 
‘ when it shall have ridden through the storm and reached the sure anchor- 
a age of prosperity it makes now, as it will make then, one common confession 
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Better Results Big Savings 


The wonderful results in greater production and uni- 
formly cooked product—the big saving in steam consumpt- 
ion and labor—the elimination of delays during the canning 
season as well as swells obtained through the use of Ander- 


son-Barngrover Continuous Agitating Cookers are positively 
surprising. 


Anderson-Barngrover Continuous Agitating Cookers 
require small floor space and are sturdily constructed 
throughout the interior working parts consisting of simply a 
reel and spiral which are self-contained fank is entirely 
separate there being no chains, worms or other complicated 
mechanism to get out of order or wear and cause trouble. 
Variable Discharge Doors—an exclusive patented feature— 
permits a quick change of cook without varying speed and 
increases the range of products which can be handled. 


If further evidence of their superiority were necessary 
it is found in the nearly 1500 Anderson-Barngrover Contin- 
uous Agitating Cookers that are helping reduce production 
costs in hundreds of plants all over the world. 


Complete description in our 
thirty-two page Cooker Booklet 
which we’ll be glad to forward. 


ANDERSON-BARNCROVER MFG. CO. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


General Eastern Representative, S. O. RANDALL’S SON, Baltimore, Md. 
CRAMER-KAY MACHINERY CO., Salt Lake City, Utah, for Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 
THE H. S. GRAY CO., Honolulu, T. H., for the Hawaiian Islands 
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of its economic obligations; the just rights of the consumers are supreme! 
their just rights to be served abundantly and efficiently with wholesome canned 
food becomes and are the commanding and inescapable duties of the canner 
and the distributer. 


ANALYSIS OF PROBABLE CONDITIONS IN COMING YEAR. 


By Ogden S. Sells, 
President, Canning Machinery and S 


lies Association. 


On behalf of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, I am 
glad to have this opportunity of welcoming you to this play city of the 
East, and to that part in the convention which is our especial care; the ex- 
hibit of Machinery and Supplies. Bad luck attended our last exhibit, but this 
time the obstacles have been overcome and we are ready for you. I hope 
you will all visit the Million-Dollar Pier many times during the week. As 
a million needs other millions for company, we have a million-dollar exhibit 
to show you, and you have put on an exhibit representing many millions 
of canned foods. 

You will find many new features on the Pier; many ideas, which, if 
carried into your business, will reduce your costs and increase your efficiency. 
Costs. Efficiency. These are the two by-words of the economist. The year 
1921 will be the year of all years to apply them. 

ith the coming of suffrage and the other functions in which the ladies 
now partake, it is only fitting that we should show our appreciation of their 
wonderful qualities by devoting some part of the week exclusively to them. 
I hope all of you have brought your wives and daughters with you, and 
that they plan to attend the luncheon and musicale at the Traymore Hotel 
at 1 o'clock tomorrow. We want the pleasure of entertaining this conven- 
tion, for we know we will enjoy being their hosts. . 

A more fitting occasion than this will not present itself for me to publicly 
thank those keen-visioned, broad-minded men who officer the other two 
Associations for the close co-operation and courteous treatment they have 
extended to our Association in the past year. I cannot conceive of any 
greater pleasure than to work with Walter Sears, Harry Daily, Frank Gor- 
rell and the host of other capable, devoted officers of the National Canners’ 
Association and the National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation. Just so long as these Associations can command the thought and 
effort of such men, just that long will they continue to progress. 

This is a consumers convention. I wonder how many of us fully realize 
what that word means; fully realize how that little word “consumer” covers 


OGDEN 8S. SELLS 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
President Machinery and Supplies Assn. 


the entire scale of human life. It is conditions such as we are passing through 
that cause us to realize we are all “‘consumers.”” Unquestionably these present 
conditions have been caused by the great mental undertone of the consumer. 
This crisis, and we may well look squarely at the issue, is not the result 
of over-production, save as over-production may have been caused by under 
consumption. In many lines, finished stocks are below normal. Many require- 
ments for goods are still unfilled. Yet with all this potential purchasing 
power, business has slowed up. What has caused it? To my mind, the 
greatest factor has been the mental attitude of the consumer. About one 
year ago we consumers began thinking. “Prices are too high, I will go 
on strike and stop buying. I will make prices come down by withholding 
my purchases.” Did we consumers realize that when we withhold our pur- 
chases we force the retailers to withhold their purchases, and that when 
the retailers withhold their purchases, the wholeaslers and jobbers withhold 
theirs. And that when the wholesalers and jobbers ceased buying from 
the manufacturers, the manufacturers stopped producing? No. I guess most 
of us didn’t go that far—we only wanted prices to come down. As con- 
sumers, we forgot that when the manufacturers ran out of orders, they would 
be forced to lay off their employees, which meant that their wages stopped. 
What had been a mental condition up to this point, now became a physical 
one. We didn’t buy that overcoat or that suit of clothes that we really 
needed, because prices were too high. We made the old ones do. We forgot 
that when we didn’t buy his goods, the other fellow couldn’t buy ours. He 
was out of a job. During those days of high prices, most of us also forgot 
that a dollar is only a medium of exchange and absolutely without value 
in itself. You can neither eat it, wear it, nor use it to warm you. It is 
good for only what it will bring and it is working only when it circulates. 
Yet I believe that when the consumer fully realizes what has happened 
and begins to buy, buy cautiously, buy, carefully, buy intelligently, busi- 
ness will be better. As to when this is coming, your guess is as good as mine, 


- I cannot say. 


but I think most signs point to an early revival of business. One thing is 
certain: A year ago our newspapers were filled with editorials and car- 
toons telling us ‘prices were too high—stop buying! ‘Today we are read- 
ing articles urging us to buy if we would live and earn a living. How long 
it will take the great public mind to fully sense this fundamental truth 
n But when it is sensed, do not think that we are going 
back into an era of extravagant prices, for just as quickly as demand is 
met with that answer, demand will cease. 

_To my mind there are three principal factors controlling 1921’s pros- 
perity: The retailer, labor and money. If the retailer reduces his prices 
to conform to replacement costs, and earns his old percentage of profit, 
goods will move. If labor renders a day’s work for a day’s pay, and consents 
to that day’s pay being in line with the cost of living, labor will be em 
ployed and thereby given purchasing poweis. If money grows easier as the 
economists tell us it will, business can be financed at fair interest rates. 

As canners and men interested in the canning industry, what can we 
do at this time to advance it? We certainly can get busy and make the con- 
sumer not merely eat canned foods, but want canned foods. Why not 
preach the doctrine of canned foods; their purity, their wholesomeness, 
their economy, every time we come in contact with any one of the great 
buying public that does not know the truth about canned foods. Preach it 
on railroad trains, in hotels, everywhere! If every man in this hall will 
put personal salesmanship behind the selling of canned foods—not your can- 
ned foods, not my canned foods, but canned foods in general, in six months 
the visible supply could not begin to fill the demand. Make up your minds 
now that this week you are going to spend at least one evening in the 
Machinery Hall, where that wonderful display of canned foods is open to the 
public and remember you are making this display. Go there, show some 
visitor around, explain the way the machinery is lined up to produce canned 
foods, and win a convert to the cause of canned foods. See how little the 
public actually knows about your business. Once in a while you’ll run across 
one that will be like a friend of mine who said to me: “If wife lost 
her can opener, I’d starve to death.” But I’ll gamble that even that fellow 
didn’t know all the different kinds of food there are that come out of a can. 
Familiarize yourselves as canners with vour own great industry, then go out 
and sell it. Then just see what kind of a year 1921 will be. 

Remember, 1920 was the pessimists’ year—1921 belongs to the optimists! 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Now we are to have an address by President 
Daily, the “late Mr. Daily,’ whose subject will be “Confidence vs. Hysteria.” 


“CONFIDENCE VS. HYSTERIA.” 


By H. A. N. Daily, President National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association. 


Early last summer a Philadelphia banker compared the business situation 
to a high powered automobile which had been running at top speed for a 
leng time and finally found it necessary to replenish the fuel tank. The 
above explains in a very few words present business conditions. 

Economic writers and theorists are deluging us with technical surveys, 
analyses and reviews of conditions past and present, as well as guesses and 
predictions for the future. Every practical business man in the country 
wants to know how long present conditions will last. Most of you have been 
reading and studying these various opinions. Notwithstanding the many en- 
couraging and optimistic opinions which have been written indicating that 
we have probably passed through the crisis, many find it difficult to be 
cheerful and hopeful. The dark side of the situation is ever before them on 
account of their own business difficulties. It is not strange that it should be 
so; promises and predictions, no matter how well founded they may be, do 
not swell the bank balance or change merchandise into cash. It would be futile, 
I believe, for anyone to predict such a resumption of business in the near 
future as would enable owners of manufactured merchandise to liquidate 
their stocks without any loss whatever. While this may be improbable, it, 
nevertheless, may be possible. However, doubtful such a possibility might 
seem at the present time, stranger things than that have happened. It is, 
however, well within the range of possibilities for conditions to change so 
that. prospective losses may be reduced well below the present estimate. 

It would seem as if the safest and surest way to bring about a better 
condition in business would be the development of a stronger spirit of co-opera- 
tion among the various branches of our industry. Unfortunately each branch 
of the industry is only concerned with its own problems; each feels that its 
own burdens are heavy enough without giving any concern to the difficulties 
being encountered by the other divisions. In this, I believe, will be found the 
true explanation for much of the discontent and criticism which has been 
more or less general during the past few months. 

Business is a big complex machine and unless every single part is func- 
tioning the whole machine is thrown out of order. It is useless to attempt 
to operate the machine until the necessary repairs are made. A man is not 
in business for any other purpose than to make the most of his own par- 
ticular efforts and if he would obtain the maximum results he must realize 
that he is absolutely and utterly dependent upon the co-ordinated branches of 
the same industry. Much has been said about the failure of the old estab- 
lished methods of distribution to function. It is ridiculous to imagine that 
these time-proven methods are worthless simply because they do not seem 
to be working as well now as under normal conditions. The present system 
has endured with profit and satisfaction for so many years it is obviously un- 
safe to think that the disrupted condition is due to anything other than a 
temporary disarrangement, which, with patience and co-operation, can most 
assuredly be corrected. 

Right here in our own canning industry evreyone has been trying to ex- 
plain the causes for the recent depression and to work out methods and 
plans for stimulating business. Depressing as conditions may appear, they 
are not without hope and a strong feeling and spirit of optimism can be ac- 
quired if one will but reflect on the situation as a whole. 

The United States during the past few years has enjoyed a period of 
prosperity the like of which goes beyond the wildest dreams and expectations 
of the greatest dreamer. We find ourselves at the end of 1920 and the begin- 
ning of 1921 averaging for that period of unexampled prosperity. Has it ever 
occurred to you that this world operated under a law of averages, which is as 
immutable as the law of gravitation? The only trouble with the present 
situation is that no one guessed it right. Everyone knew that the false pros- 
perity which we were enjoying could rot last, but no one expected the reac- 
tion so quickly. It is useless and absurd to blame the reaction upon the 
banks. Other countries had much more distressful experiences despite the fact 
that they were not regulated by the same banking laws. Inasmuch as present 
conditions are the result of the inflation of the past few years, is it not rea- 
sonable to view the situation philosophically and optimistically, not with refer- 
ence to the past year of itself, but rather contemplating all of the recent 
years as a whole, then the net result is very apt to be much more pleasan' 
to contemplate. ‘ 

Another helpful thought is to ask yourself whether it was reasonable 
to expect that we in this country should have been left in the undisturbed pos- 
session of great wealth which had been acquired as a result of the awful World 
War. Grant, if you will, that there was nothing immoral or in the slightest 
degree wrong in American business profiting to the fullest possible measure 
in the opportunity which came tc it unsought and undesired; there must, 
however, remain in the minds of all thinking men the question as to whether 
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TOMATO—*“The Landreth” 


Price $9.00 per pound 


The Landreth is as red as The Landreths’ Red Rock, and 
two weeks earlier, ripening about the time of The Earliana 


The vine is short stemmed, unusually healthy, astonish- 
ingly productive. The shape of the fruit is full bottomed, 
that is, round at the bottom, free from cracks, with very 
little cavity at the stem end. 


The Landreth Tomato is, in appearance, after the order 
of Chalk’s Jewel, but is five days earlier, larger fruited, 
more productive, picking over a longer period, of better 
color, more solid, and does not crack. 


Its ever-bearing qualities extend the picking season at 
least four weeks, giving the grower an opportunity for 
greatly increased profits, and large pickings, before there is 
iklihood af being killed by the frost. 


VARIETIES 
DELAWARE BEAUTY 5.00 
LANDRETHS’ RED ROCK 4.50 
CHALK’S 3.50 
JOHN BAER 4.50 
EARLIANA. 3.50 
BONNY BEST 3.50 
PARAGON 3.50 
LANDRETH’S TEN 3.50 
3.50 
GREATER. BALTIMORE. 3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


Write us for prices on Peas, Beans, Corn, 
Cucumber, Beet or other Seeds for delivery 
after 1921 crop is harvested. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


SPOT SEEDS 


Before buying elsewhere Peas, 
Beans, Corn, Tomatoes, Cucumber, 
Cabbage or other Seeds for Spring 
delivery, let us quote you---we will 

meet the prices of other good Seed 


_ Houses. 


FUTURE SEEDS 


Write us what you want in 
futures of Peas, Beans, Corn Cu- 
cumber or other Seeds and we will 
quote, meeting the prices of other 


Good Houses. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO., 


BRISTOL, PENNA. 


Business Founded 1784 The Oldest Seed House in America 


if 
26 
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or not it was to be expected, or even perhaps desired, to retain wealth ac- 


quired through the horrible sufferings of our fellowman. This view may not 
be popular; it is, however, I firmly believe, the logic of sound reasoning when 
approached with the knowledge and belief that there is a higher law—the law 


= Divine Providence—to which are amenable and subservient all the natural 
jaws. 


Wild and hysterical plans, radical ideas and quack commercial remedie; 
have no place in the well-ordered scheme and plan of business under which 
we operate, and cannot help or relieve our present necessities. Rather is it 
necessary for everyone to lend encouragement to the adoption of a more 
healthy spirit of constructive co-operation. If the retailer has refused to 
function as he should, timely advice and education rather than unjust and hasty 
criticism, should be given. 


The wholesale grocers have passed through a catastrophic experience, 
the like of which has seldom, if ever, been the fate of any conservative busi- 
ness to suffer. Dependable and secure at all times, they have justified in 
no uncertain way all the confidence which has been given them. Struggling 
through the awful crisis precipitated by the collapse of the sugar market, the 
wholesale grocers of this country are maintaining their normal and rightful 
position in the chain of food distribution. If, during the period of readjust- 
ment the wholesale grocer had appeared to be lacking in a proper spirit of co- 
operation toward the canner, such neglect cannot be justly attributed to any- 
thing but the force of circumstances over which he had no control. Only 
recently I have seen a strong appeal sent to jobbers by their local association 
urging them to resume buying just as quickly as possible, explaining the need 
for resumption of normal activities. The jobber will welcome any helpful 
and constructive suggestions. He is just as anxious to resume normal busi- 
ness as the canner is to have him. 


Let us get both feet back on the ground, look our situation squarely in 
the face ard stop useless worry. Already there are positive indications 
of a betterment. Food must be consumed every day. Its purchase cannot 
be put off until next year or next season as you would put off the purchase 
of some other commodities. Dad business conditions will not enable people to 
exist on empty stomachs. If goods have been moving slowly from primary 
sources, there must be a reason—perhaps several reasons. I am prompted to 
believe that much of our present trouble is due to the fact that there has 


H. A. N. DAILY 
Philadelphia 
Retiring President Brokers Assn. 


been a far greater hidden supply of food than anyone imagined. We certainly 
know that to be the case with sugar. Human nature is human nature, and 
self preservation is the first law of nature. It almost begins to look as if the 
tremendous publicity given to possible food shortage by the Food Administra- 
tion aroused fears which otherwise would not have been developed, causing 
surreptious hoarding. It does not sound nice to make this reflection. We 
don’t like to feel that our citizenry lacked anything in patriotism. They did 
not, when it came to making personal sacrifices and a willingness to sacrifice 
their lives, but it would have been a comparatively easy mental attitude to as- 
sume that hunger of one’s own children was not a sacrifice called from any- 
one, when there was a chance that there were others more able to make such 
sacrifices. Be all this as it may, and I do not wish to assume to make any 
reflection which is nct justified, the fact remains, nevertheless, that foodstuffs 
have not been in demand from primary sources during the past few months. 
There has been no indication of anyone starving from lack of food. Food 
has been available, it has been and is coming from some place and until that 
invisible supply is exhausted we cannot hope for any great increase in our 
business. It is reasonable to suppose, however, that the reserve stocks are 
or are about to be exhausted. With anything like a resumption of normal 
economic conditions, the jobbers and retailers will once again carry reason- 
able stocks. 2 


Calm, cool-headed and hard-headed common sense, devoid of every vestige 
of hysterical impulse, is the needed panacea for today’s problems. The country 
is beyond question readjusting itself to a basis from which it is safe to predict 
it will go forward into a period of real prosperity. When we are safely em- 
barked upon that pleasant voyage, today’s troubles will be forgotten and 
we will have cause to rejoice that we did not despair. We will have even 
greater reason to rejoice if we will improve our present opportunity by pre- 
paring to take full advantage of our possibilities and _be ready to embark the 
minute the storm of business depression subsides. Even now, perhaps, the 
rainbow of prosperity is forming and right soon will its welcoming rays bid 
us to be on our happy way. 


PRESIDENT SEARS: I now take great pleasure in announcing Mr. Arjay 
Davies, of the National Wholesale Grocers' Association, 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


ADDRESS OF ARJAY DAVIES. ; 
President of the National Wholesale Grocer’s Association. 


As I look back over the stirring events of the last few years, I can 
hardly realize that another milestone in the career of this splendid organiza- 


. tion has been reached, another year has gone down into the pages of history, 


and that I meet with you once more to participate in the celebration of the 
achievement and the constructive progress to which you have dedicated 
yourselves. There are numerous trade associations honeycombing the com- 
mercial activities of our great country, but few indeed can boast of a record 
of accomplishment to equal that of your organization—effort and accomplish- 
ment as unselfish as yours and directed in the interests not of yourselves but 
of the country. Providence has endowed most liberaily in blessing me with* 
hosts of loyal friends, but there are few, indeed, whose sympathetic handclasp 
and kindly greetings I value more highly than that of the officers and members 
of this Association. But the same Providence has been rather parsimonious in 
bestowing upon me the gift of oratory, so that I shall have to content myself 
with telling you in plain and homely language that I am sincerely and genuinely 
glad to be with you again, and that the members of the Association wnom [ 
have the honor to represent, join me in extending to you most cardial felciita- 
tions and _best wishes for a successful convention. I am sure that your en- 
deavors will be crowned with the fullest measure of success. 4 

Forms of Contract—There are perhaps no two interests in the food trade 
that have such important and intimate business relations as the members of 
your Association on the one hand and the wholesale grocers of the country 
on the other. It is my personal desire to promote in every proper way the 
most sound and cordial personal and business relations between these two 
great interests in the food industry, not only for the benefit of canners and 
wholesale grocers, but of retailers and the consuming public. And this brings 
us, of course, to the perennial subject of contracts. I am not a lawyer and 
I am not in the business of advising how contracts shall be formed, but I know 
it to be the long-established policy of our association to recommend forms of 
contract that are simple and equitable. They have no reference whatever 
to the question of price. Their sole aim is to remove all misunderstanding 
and friction between buyer and seller, and to keep the parties away from 
the lawyers and courts. When a contract is perfectly clear and fair there 
is never any occasion for any canner or wholesale grocer to resort to litiga- 
tion or even arbitration. He then has all of his time for his business and his 
pleasures without the troublesome elements of controversy and litigation. 
He is more happy and he is more efficient. 

I will not talk to you about the crop clause or other provisions in the 
contract. We are all human. In some years that people call sellers’ years, the 
canner naturally tries to get some clauses in his contracts that he would 
not hope to get in a buyer’s year. On the other hand, the wholesale grocer in 
the years or seasons that are termed buyers’ years seek to include in his 
contracts clauses that are not regarded by canners as fair or advisable. 

_._ Now let us come to a new basis. Let our respective contract committees, 
without formalities, sit down together at the first oppportunity, and in a prac- 
tical way. with fairness and equity as the keynotes, frame a suggested form of 
contract for us by all of us, that will not be a contract either for a buyer's 
or a seller’s year, but a sound and just and reasonable conrtact for buyers 
and sellers in every year. 

My suggestion for an earnest conference regarding contracts is based 
upon the fact that the prevailing situation with undelivered canned foods 
sold for future delivery in the hands of both canner and wholesale grocer 
is really most unfortunate and serious. This condition will inflict itself 
upon future buying for the present year. In addition, many of you know 
there is a wide division of views with regard to the buying of futures. These 
views are often emphasized by experiences between buyer and seller in a year 
such as we have just covered. . 

I am _ going to quote from some letters passing over my desk, relating 
to this. These were not written for publication and will thus serve to present 
the matter in clear outline: 

_“We have paid for goods this year, in many instances beofre goods 
arrived and upon examination they were not as represented and have had 
trouble getting our money back.” 

Of course this applies to goods packed by irresponsible packers and 
there are as many of these as there are irresponsible wholesale grocers. It 
always has been and always will be hard to draw a contract for dishonest 
people, but that is what contracts are for. 

Another: 

“‘We have found business men who regard their signatures and agree- 
ments in a very light manner—by this we mean that relations between whole- 
sale grocers, brokers and canners are not always on the high’ plane they 


should be. Some wholesale grocers cut the corners very short, as do some 
canners.” 


in: 
“A recent difference with a seller, rated at several hundred thousand 
dollars—in a car of canned goods, it happ d that ship t did not come 
in good condition, with swells running into large volume. Arbitration was 
refused—part settlement only was made, requiring us to garnishee money due 
them from others in our market.” 

“What about selling futures? Following is our position—-give it what 
answer you please. We buy only goods that exist, and our sales being spot, pay 
our expenses and a profit besides on actual goods delivered, instead of figuring 
on a possible future delivery profit. The canner argues that he must sell fu- 
tures, commencing immediately after the first of the year, in order to de- 
termine his expected pack; make his contracts with farmer, can and box 
makers and arrange for financing. He requires a signed contract with re- 
liable buyers upon which he secures promises of advancement of credit and 
a from his banker, such contracts proving 100 per cent. as a collateral 
asse! 

“What about the wholesale grocer? His position is different. The con- 
tract he signs provides for proper delivery. Notwihtstanding this he invariably 
expects 100 per cent. delivery and against this purchasc he sells to his trade. 
Such sales insure the retailer 100 per cent. delivery even through the jobber, ir 
the event of short pack, receives only partial delivery. During a year of full 
pack, 100 per cent. delivery is made at prices named in the contract. A large 
pack is always followed by a drop in the market. This is taken advantage of 
by the retailer who sends cancellations or refuses to accept delivery unless 
the lower prices are accorded him. What is the result? Who holds the bag? 

I know this is not a generous position to take and you may accuse me of 
lack of tact in quoting these views, but, gentlemen, these are the question» 
that must have our best and most serious thought so that a new or revised 
method of trading between us reached. 

Primarily, food is grown and prepared for consumption with the one idea 
that it be consumed. It is, therefore, to the canners’ interest, as well as to 
distributors, that ii be sold to the public at a price which means that the an- 
nual supply is largely consumed before another pack arrives. 

It is absurd to assume that canned food, or any other product, can be 
manufactured and sold at a loss for any length of time and it is juts as 
absurd to assume that the distributor can purchase these foods and be unable to 
work out a fair profit on them. 4 

In the matter of production—do high wages really mean high costs ? We 
too often confuse labor wages with labor costs. ere is a wide distinction. 


I do not pretend to know how much the wage earner gets from the total 
ps : I do know that to avoid discouragement the labor 


of the canning industry. 
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INTRODUCING 


FOUR OF OUR SPECIALS 


Our Own Manufacture 


Robins-Becket Can Cleaning Machine 
This illustrates the Single Machine for cleaning tops Robins Steam Circle Hoist 


and bottoms. We also make a Double Machine fo 


cleaning tops, bottoms and sides. Cleans cans from Made to suit your requirements, with double valve as 
flats to No. 10’s. 


shown in illustration, or with our special single-slide valve. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Retorts 
_ All Sizes 


7 Pocket Improved Corn-Cooker Filler 


Simplicity, accuracy and uniformity in fill and 
operation, Capacity, 140 per minute. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY 


R. A. SINDALL 
Manufacturers of Canning Machinery BALTIMORE, MD. 
Factory—DELTA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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and the consuming public, wages must be reasonable. Still, the labor cost 
must be lower. To accomplish this—efficiency and increased output on the part 
of labor must be brought about--and hand-in-hand with labor efficiency there 
must be increased efficiency by management, resulting in a lowering in cost 
of your products. 

_ Labor costs have been high—too high for business safety. It has resulted 
in reduced demand, and while we cannot agree with many of the demands of 
labor, an effort must be made to increase efficiency and in this manner main- 
tain a proper standard of living for both labor and investment. To maintain 
this standard, all our efforts should be not to unduly lower the standard of 
wages as to materially reduce labor costs through efficiency. 

While it is true that in 1920 all foods were produced at very high costs 
notwithstanding that this year will always be known as a season when con- 
ditions _in fruit and vegetable belts were ideal, yet the cost of production was 
very high and because of recent depression, created an impression of over- 
production, or surplus which tended to depress the market for a loss to both 
producer and distributor. 

It goes without saying that it is the earnest desire of all packers to pro- 
duce palatable food as economically as possible, and while high manufacturing 
costs prevailed in 1920, we all know that present conditions do not spell that 
prices as low as some seem to think they should be, will be realize in 1921. 

I am not attempting to say that cans, boxes and labels are higher than 
they should be, but with an advance over 1920, together with the heavy ad- 
vance in freight rates, I can, in a measure, appreciate conditions for the cur- 
rent year. 

Of course, it is to be assumed that the raw product which you purchase will 
‘find a lower level than last year but from the distributor’s point of view it 
would seem that if we are going to get canned goods, as well as other items, 
to a level in price to attract the consumer by both quality and price, tin cans, 
boxes and labels should reach a lower level for 1921 pack than they have 
in the past few years. 

It would seem, therefore, that manufacturers of those items should give 
serious thought and not endeavor to secure the top of the market but 
rather sell the consumer his supplies at the lowest margin of profit, realizing 
that there are other years to follow, and allow nothing to interfere that would 
tend to permanently injure the consumption of canned foods. 

There is a great temptation to continue offering suggestions, but time 
will not permit. I shall, therefore, pass on to 

Arbitration—You are familiar with the activity of our mutual arbitration 
work. Our chairman tells me that many more arbitrations are being held. 
Upward of one hundred cases this past year. This is a very large increase and 
has evidence of appreciation of both buyers and sellers. 

Co-Operation With Railroads—In keeping with the progress and activity 
of your Association and officers, permit me to commend you for the appoint- 
ment of a Traffic Committee, the purpose of which is to study the new situa- 
tions continually arising in railroad classifications and rates. Both canners 
and wholesale grocers are interested in what the railroads propose to do with 
relation to changes in classifications on canned foods—minimum weights for 
car loads, ete. Such a committee, believing in co-operation between canners, 
wholesale grocers and railroad officials, in the matter of arriving at proper 
specifications for cases, would get results—as well as adoption of approved 
and well-defined plans for leading to insure safe carriage and to lessen claims, 
thereby saving waste. 

Uniform Laws—I cannot allow an opportunity such as this to pass with- 
out commending your organization for the splendid support to such legisla- 
tive measures as the Pure Food and Drug Acts for uniformity throughout the 
country. 

Your continued activity in this regard is looked for because of your in- 
terest in the consuming public. Food should be permitted to move from one 
State to another without thought of special rulings enforced in one State and 
not accepted in another. Our efforts, therefore, should be—Uniform Laws 
identical with Federal Rulings. 

In closing, let me compliment your Association on the splendid service you 
have rendered when charges are brought against canned foods sold by wholesale 
grocers in ptomaine poisoning cases. 

My attention has been called to this by a number of our members, who tell 
me that within twenty-four hours your Association has had a man on the 
ground to investigate all the facts. In each case the charge was without foun- 
dation. 

In this manner you surround your products with a confidence that en- 
courages merchants to sell with bold reliance. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Now, gentlemen, we only have one more speaker, 
and I hope vou will stay and hear him. We have a telegram from President 
Ulmer of the National Retail Grocers’ Association, stating that illness of Mrs. 
Ulmer prevents his being here, but he has sent as his representative Mr. John 
Myers, Secretary of the New York State Association. 


RETAILERS’ PRESIDENT SPEAKS. 


Address of J. A. Ulmer, President the National Association of Retail Grocers 
(Read by Mr. John Meyer.) 


The new inspection service which your association has undertaken is an 
important step in educating the public to the use of wholesome canned foods ; 
it is not only a guidance of assurance with regard to the quality of the product 
as far as the consumer is concerned, but it also serves as a guarantee to the 
jobber and retailer that goods bearing this seal have a ready sale. 

However, the National Canners’ Association must be extremely vigilant to 
see that every packer who uses this service is complying with every feature of 
this service; should some careless or unscrupulous canner be short-sighted or 
negligent he can soon tear down an industry which has taken years of study 
and good hard work to perfect. g 

We, as retail distributors of your product, welcome this service and 
hope the time will soon come when all canners of foods will display the seal of 
inspection. 

* * * * 

Before concluding, it might be well to mention something about futures. 

The retail grocer is gradually getting away from the practice of placing 
future orders. I predict that this year very few future orders for fall de- 
livery will be placed. I make mention of this because I believe that the 
time has come for the canning industry to work on a different basis ; the prac- 
tice of ordering futures is a very unsatisfactory arrangement from the retail- 
ers’ standpoint, and associations are discouraging the practice. 

Experience has proven that the retailer invariably can buy to better ad- 
vantage on the open market, and the buying of futures really is a handi- 
cap because of having so much of his surplus tied up in goods for which there 
is no 

ith the ever-increasing cost of overhead and selling on a clos i 
the retail grocer, in order to be successful and to fair | 
depend upon volume sales, which means that he must increase his stock turn- 
over, but if a large percentage of his capital is tied up in goods for which 
there is no ready sale he cannot turn his stock as rapidly as he should. There- 
fore, I believe that the more progressive retailers are breaking away from the 
practice of placing orders for future delivery from six to twelve months in 
advance. I believe that the experience that we have just had during the past 
— — make the retailer hesitate before affixing his signature to a future 
contrac 

With this the session adjourned. 


- he is compelled to deal with government at all? 
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MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 17, 7:30 O’Clock 
“THE CONSUMER” 
Casino Hall, Steel Pier 


The meeting was called to order by President Sears. 


PRESIDENT SEARS: We will now have the report of the Committee on 
Nomination of Officers. Mr. Gerber is the chairman, and I will ask him w 
let us have the report. 


THE ELECTION. 


President—Harry P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 

First Vice-President—James A. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 

Second Vice—President—(Referred to Directors). 

Secretary and Treasurer—Frank E. Gorrell, Washington, D. C. 

The following new directors were elected: : 

Maine, Dr. W. E. Elwell, Portland ; Hawaii, Albert Horner, Honolulu ; Louis- 
iana, Dr. L. H. Jastremski, Houma; New York, James A. Moore, Rochester ; 
Illinois, G. A. Eastwood; Chicago; Utah, Richard Stringham, Woods Cross ; 
Illinois, Ralph Polk, Mound City; Maryland, John M. Swing, Ridgely; Vir- 
ginia, B. F. Moomaw, Roanoke; Lllinois, E. F. Trego, Hoopeston; California, 
Bismark Houssels, San Francisco; Oregon, Fred Kendall, Portland; New Jer- 
sey, Luscius E. Hines, Salem; New Jersey, Russell B. Kingman, Orange. ‘ 

MR. GERBER: There having been a change made in the By-Laws this 
morning, providing for the election of a Second Vice-President, and that amend- 
ment to the By--Laws having been made subsequent to the time that the Nomi- 
nating Committee was appointed, the Nominating Committee passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“Resolved, That on account of the creation only today of the 
office of Second Vice-President, the Nominating Committee having been 
appointed before the creation of the office, pass action on this office 
for later direct action by the Board of Directors.” ‘ 

I move you the adoption of the resolution and of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

(The Secretary cast the ballot, accordingly.) 

PRESIDENT SEARS: I declare those persons duly elected to fill the 
respective offices. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is a pleasure tonight to know that Dr. Alsberg can 
find time to come again to one of our annual conventions. 


ADDRESS OF CARL L. ALSBURG, 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Though canning is manufacturing, it is an industry more closely in touch 
with the farmer than any other. It is necessary for all of you gentlemen to be 
close to and in most intimate contact with the farmer. It is necessary for 
you to co-operate with him; indeed, many of you are farmers, producing in 
whole or in part the raw materials which you can:in your factories. _You 
are also manufacturing and deal in equally intimate terms with the business 
world and with commerce. Your goods are as necessary as those of the steel 
mulls, and they go like those of the steel mills, to all corners of the land 
and to all countries of the earth. 

You are, therefore, in a peculiarly favorable position to appreciate some 
of the matters that must be considered in the coming reorganization of the 
government services, in so far as the scientific and constructive work of the 
government is involved. As farmers or as immediate customers of farmers, you 
are interested in agriculture and your Assocaition is co-operating with the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry in crop production in the development of new vari- 
ties of fruits and vegetables peculiarly suitable for canning, in the production 
and securing of pure seeds, and in fighting crop pests and diseases. As manu- 
facturers, you are interested in factory processs and are co-operating in this 
field with the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture. You 
are also business men, interested in commerce and industry. Now.it has been 
argued that the production of agricultural raw materials should be studied in 
one department, while the manufacturing of such raw materials into the fin- 
ished products should be studied in another department. Would you, as an in- 
dustry, deem it more satisfactory to deal with two departments, rather than 
with one; would you prefer to deal so far as the production of canning crops 
is concerned with the Department of ‘Agriculture and so far as the can- 
ning of these crops is concerned with some other department—say, a department 
of manufactures? Do you think it would make for efficiency in the service 
that the government is in duty bound to render you, to place in two different 
departments, the study of the production of| canning crops and the study 
of canning processes? Is there a single business man who would not prefer 
to deal with the smallest possible number of government agencies so far as 
You all know that the prob- 
lems you encounter in your manufacturing process, canning, are intimately 
interwoven with the problems of the production of canning crops, agriculture. 
Would it be wise to separate these two lines of work in two different de- 
partments and would two different departments be able to co-ordinate their 
respective lines of work as effectively as can a single department with a com- 
mon head, a secretary who has suprevision over both lines of work? I think 
the answers to these questions are perfectly obvious. 

So far as I am aware no proposals to put through such a plan for canning 
have been made; but similar proposals have been made for other commodities. 
As canners having contact with both agriculture and industry you will readily 
appreciate that such reorganization of the government’s scientific services, a3 
is undoubtedly called for, should tend so far as possible to bring together in 
the same department all the constructive work dealing with one commodity 
rather than to divide it along several departments on the theoretical ground 
that certain studies have to deal with production, others with marketing, 
others with manufacturing and still others with standardization. 

: Pray do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to indicate that there 
is no duplication, and that no reorganization is necessary. There is, indeed, 
need for reorganization and for co-ordination, but it is not along the lines 
indicated. It will not make for greater efficiency and prevention of waste to 
pool all the chemists in the organization, all the physicists in another, all the 
economists in a third, all the statisticians in a fourth, all the pathologists in a 
fifth and so on. What is needed is a re-arrangement of work by fields of 
human endeavor and as I have already indicated so far as feasible by com- 
modities. I have already pointed out why the organization of the govern- 
ment services by commodities so far as feasible should appeal with peculiar 
force to the canning industry. What is true of canning is equally true of many 

rust that you do not feel that in what I have had i 

I Have taken you too far afield from the the 
sumer?” TI have felt justified in doing so because we are all alike consumers 
and we are all alike interested in having the best and most efficient government 
in the world. Whether you agree with my personal views or not, if I have 
succeeded in stimulating this great association to thought in the subject of gov- 
ernment reorganization, I have accomplished something exceedingly worth while. 
I beg to thank you for giving me your attention and making it possible for 
me to make, the attempt to interest you in a nationally important mater. 
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Write us for quotations on: 


SQUARE FIVE GALLON 
PULP CANS 


107-135 lb. plate 
Plain or Enameled 
Prompt or future deliveries. 


The use of -4-ONE-BOXES, proper- 
ly designed and properly made, for your 
1921 pack will save you real money. 


Thomas F. Lukens Company 


Distributors 


Also headquarters for Bar and Wire Solder, 
Superfine Soldering Flux, Soldering Cop- 
pers, Capping Steels, Can Lacquers, Solder 
Hemmed Caps Ete. Send for list. 


They are stronger than other cases. 


They are cheaper than other reliable 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


105 Hudson St. NEW YORK 


cases 

. 

z 238 N. Fourth St. Philadelphia, Pa, t t Let us quote you. 

3 Western Sales Office: « 

: Craig Brokerage Co. Merchants Bank Building : : 4-One-Box Makers of New York 
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LEONARD'S 1920 REPORT 


CANNERS CONTRACTS FOR ALL VARIETIES OF 


SEED PEAS 


DELIVERED IN FULL 


Our customers have received FULL DELIVERY on ALL their Pea contracts placed with 
us this season. Many of them are writing us that our choice Wisconsin grown Alaska and 
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PRESIDENT SEARS: We are very happy in having on the program an 
address by Russell B. Kingman on “The Pyschology of Consumer Preference.” 

r. Kingman is not only a canner, but he has made a mark for himself as 
a great student of advertising. 


(NOTE—For the time being we are going to withhold Mr. Kingman’s splen- 


did address on advertising, as it is a subject which all canners need to study - 


carefully and without the distraction of convention activities. Editor.) 


PRESIDENT SEARS: It is a very great pleasure for me to introduce to 
you Prof. Mary Sweeny, head of the Home Economics Department in the Mich- 


igan Agricultural College and President of the American Home Economics 
Association. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND ITS CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
HOME MAKING 


By Miss Mary Sweeny, President American Home Economics Association, 
Lansing, Mich. 


I appreciate the privilege you have given me, as well as the honor you have 
bestowed, in making me your guest tonight, and affording me the opportunity 
of discussing with your Association the part the home maker plays in the big 
economic and industrial problems we are gathered here to discuss. It is one 
method of establishing those contact points which can give a better under- 
standing between industries such as you represent, and which in the last 
analysis are the agents of the home, and the home maker, and also the con- 
fidence which is the basis of all sound business relations. 


_In_ this Post-war period through which we are passing, this period of 
social industrial, economic and educational reconstruction I am glad you have 
thought in terms of the home and the home maker. In the war, after the 
United States really assumed her responsibility, our activities grouped them- 
selves around men, ships and food. The men of military age went as sol- 
diers, the shipbuilding and the manning of our industry was left to the men 
beyond draft age, and the conservation of food to the women. In this period 
of world history, which is quite as critical as that of the war, two things are 
outstanding, the democratizing of industry and the education of the consumer. 


_ We hear a great deal at this time about the consumer. Who is this al!- 
important factor? It is the women of this and other countries who are the 
ultimate consumers; they are the pivotal point in many of the economic situa- 
tions. Statistics show that women buy 96 per cent. of all the drygoods, 87 per 
cent. of all the raw food material, 4842 per cent. of all the hardware and house 
furnishings and from 11 to 15% per cent. of all the men’s and boys’ clothing. 
There are twenty-six and a half million women in the American home who 
are the ecenomic group to which indutsry must look ultimately for the con- 
sumption of their products. This group has a spending power of ten bil- 
lion dollars a year. It also represents twenty million homes, twenty million 
centers for producing men and women, twenty million centers for creating and 
radiating standards of life, mental, moral and physical. 


Someone has said the modern home is a mixture of guess work, over work 
and patch work; guess work on the part of the father, over work on the part 
of the mother, and patch work on the part of the children. In our more 
thoughtful momerts might we not regard this statement as containing some 
truth? What is the home? It is an institution for the making of men and 
women, which must insure to the individual physical health, moral strength, 
and the mental ability to think through and solve the problems of the day. 
For its finished product society has a right to hold it responsible. 


In your factory, what essential elements determine the standard of your 
products—knowledge, training and efficiency of your employees, your equip- 
ment and the raw material which you must use. What determines the effi- 
ciency of our homes for the making of men and women—knowledge, training, 
efficiency and standards of the mother and father, the educational opportunities 
and vocational equipment of its members, the ideals and purposes on which 
those homes were founded. 


I hear someone saying, “Our homes are all right. Look at our children.” 
Let us judge the home by its output. The record of the first draft in the 
American Army showed one man in three physically unfit to defend his coun- 
try. The Children’s Bureau, upon investigating, found those physically unfit 
had been rendered so by either one of two causes, for the most part, lack of 
medical attention and bad nutrition before they were six. This is the time 
in the child’s life when it is entirely in the care of its mother. If one out of 
every three of your products was unfit for sale, would you think your s stem 
was satisfactory? Let us judge again by the three hundred thousand babies 
under one year who die annually. We are told 55 per cent. could be saved 
if the mothers knew the danger of dirty milk, of faulty care of milk in the 
home and dirty bottles, and the value of fresh air, proper clothing, the cleanli- 
ness of the body. and sleep. The curve in the death rate drops as the mothers 

ome educated. Again let us judge by the Illinois school survey, which 
showed 50 to 75 per cent. of all juvenile delinquency tracible, direct!y or in- 
directly, to poor home conditions. In a study made by the Covernment of 
200 child criminals their parents were neither insane, criminal nor sul jects 
of nervous disorders, but their criminality was due to the instability of their 
homes. In 39 per cent. of the criminal cases the children’s mothers were 
away all day. What are the factors contributing to unstable homes? Are 
they not untrained hands and untrained minds. and a woman in the home 
who cannot use to the best advantage the husband’s wages? ‘The indictments 
then against the home are that they are not making men and women who 
are physically fit, morally responsible. Dr. Wood. of New York city, even 
charges that one out of every four children in the United States is under- 
nourished. Under-nourishment is dangerous to the nation, beeause it leads to 
retardation, and Dr. Treadgold holds that if malnutrition is seriously prolonged 
it may result in mental deficiency. 

Upon whom does the chief responsibility fall for the physical we'l-heing 
of the home? Upon the home maker. If we apply the principles of modern or- 
ganization to the job of the home maker, and analyze it carefully, it resulves 
itself into the following phases: First, the care and rearing of children; 
secondly the wise expenditure of the family income; thirily, the preparation, 
selection and serving of the right kind of food; fourthly, the selection, care 
and construction of the family clothing; fifthly, the care of the health of the 
family. 

What kind of training and knowledge does it take to make and keep 
human bodies physically fit? A knowledge of physiology, hygiene, sanitation, 
of food, its composition, its preparation and its digestion, all phases of nu- 
trition. normal growth and development of the adolescent and the aduit, 
as well as infant care and feeding; the character and hygiene of clothing, 
and the relation of the posture of the body to health. The public has the idea 
that under-nourishment is confined to the poor, but surveys recently made 
in Chicago and Des Moines show that 57 per cent. and 47 per cent., respec- 
tively, of the children of the well-to-do in the schools of those tww citise 
are under-nourished, while 16 per cent. of the poor in Chicago only are un- 
der-nourished. The underlying causes in all classes for the well-to-jJo or pocr 
are ignorance first. and poverty next; ignorance of what to buy, how to pre- 
pare it. how to serve it, and what to choose to build bone and nerve, and red 
corpuscles. Do we learn such facts at home? At the movie? At social func- 
tions? Is not the school the most direct agency for teaching such vital facts? 
Is it being taught in all the schools of this country? If it is, is it properly 
related to every day living? 
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You have a right to ask, what is home economics. It is the direct 
and systematic teaching of all that science and art can contribute to the 
training housing, clothing and feeding of the human race, insofar as its 
activities are confined to the family and the home. Its constructive pro- 
gram for home making is based on the job to be done. and upon the percent- 
age of women who enter home making as a profession. The United States 
census shows that 80 ver cent. of the women over 20 years of age enter home- 
making. Its object, therefore, is to prepare specifically for the task, to teach 
all that is known about food, dietatics, standards of health and hygiene; 
about the economics of buying, whether food, textiles or house furnishings ; 
the economics of trade, how much labor it costs to construct a dress. a hat, 
or to prepare and can a container of carrots; to give all that scientific man- 
agement can contribute to the budgeting of the income, the time, and the 
human strength of the home maxing, and help her to determine the essentials 
and non-essentials of life. 

The home maker must run her home through a host of agents; she must 
then be educated in her relation to them: to the Government as her pub- 
lic carrier, through the mails and parcel post; to business industry and trades 
of all kinds, because she consumes their products; to labor and capital, 
because they are her servants; to public health problems, because on them 
depends the efficiency of herself and her family. She must know the actual 
working conditions of men and women who make her clothes, do her laundry, 
can her fruits and vegetables, make her bread, slaughter her meat, supply 
milk and dairy products. In other words, she must be trained scientifically, 
economically, sociologically and ethically, so that, through her, her home may 
make the best possible contribution to society and humanity. In the last 
analysis, the function of home economics education is to give to the men 
and women of tomorrow a vision of the social. civic and moral responsi- 
bility of the home to the community, to take the concrete things of the work- 
a-day man and woman’s life. and energize and vitalize and spiritualize them 
so that living becomes a fine art. x 

I believe that the training of women constructively for home making as 
a profession means more in the future than all the planned legislative, com- 
mercial and economic reforms, and that its influence does not stop at the home, 
but means higher standards of manhood, greater thoroughness of training, 
and the coming of better men and women. 4 : 

PRESIDENT SEARS: We have had a wonderful program this evening. 
The hour is late and the stage is getting cold, so I am going to ask you, 
if you care to, to look in the trade journals for the remarks which I had 
rather expected to make tonight. We certainly are under a great obliga- 
tion to Dr. Alsberg. to Mr. Kingman and to Professor Sweeny for their 
contributions to the thought content of this convention. _ 2 

As far as I know, that concludes the program for this evening. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 


TUESDAY MORNING JANUARY 18, 1921 
Casino Hall, Steel Pier 
“AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION” 

Walter J. Sears, President 


You no doubt are aware that the National Association, beginning 
last year, took up in a conservative way the study and investigation 
of the problems peculiar to agriculture and the other sources of supply 
of the raw materials out of which we make canned foods. Dr. Wood- 
bury has been placed in charge of that department and has already 
deevloped very active interest on the part of leaders in several branches 
of study and investigation, and we have one or two of these leaders 
with us this morning, I am very happy to say. Among them is Dr. 
H. C. Taylor, chief of the Office of Farm Management and Farm Eco- 
nomies of the United States Department of Agriculture. Dr, Taylor 
has had a very wide experience and has rendered very great service, 
and I take pleasure in presenting him. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 
By Dr. H. C. Taylor, Chief, U. S. Farm Management, 


t 
In endeavoring to talk to you this morning regarding the presen 
agricultural situation I have been turning the matter over in my 7 
with regard to the kind of an audience I would be speaking to, anc 
the question of your close contact with the farmer—as the Le song bo 
in close contact with the a 2 a long way to make tha 
at i yorth consideration. 
and merchants who are remote 


Those classes of manufacturers : > 
from the farmer naturally take little kind interest in the farmers 
prospects, but those industries which are based immediately upon 
agricultural products depend more directly, perhaps, for their pros- 


ity h tate of mind of the farmer than do those industries 
although even those industries more remote 
depend in a large measure for their prosperity upon the prosperity 
of the farmer, because the farmer furnishes one of the important mar- 
kets for their products. ) 

We have been a little timid during the past summer in speaking 
of the impending fall in prices of farm products lest the very mention 
of the matter might in some way hasten the oncoming of the inevitable. 
As time has passed, however, and the inevitable has been so widely 
demonstrated, there seems to be no occasion any more for being back- 
ward about mentioning the fall in prices of agricultural products that 
usually follows wars. 

I was in Kansas City a few weeks ago and broached this subject 
in a timid way, something after this fashion: I asked the question— 
and this was, I wish to say, before an_audience, a rather large audience, 
composed almost wholly of farmers. I asked the question, “How many 
farmers are there in the audience who, during the period of high prices 
during and following the war, expected that after the war there would 
be a decline in prices and that prices would tend to come back to the 
old level?” At first I thought nobody was going to make reply, but 
finally a man in the middle of the audience got up and said. “I think 
perhaps there is no one present who did not expect a decline in prices 
following the war, but the thing we are kicking on now is not that 
prices of farm products have gone down, but that prices of other 
products have not gone down in the same proportion. If prices of other 
products come down in the same proportion so that our costs will come 
down, then we can proceed, but if the prices of other products do not 
come down we must recast our plans for the coming year.” 

I think all of us are familiar with the fact that after the great war 
in Europe of a hundred years ago, known familiarly as the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, prices rose to a high tevel; that 
the farmers not only in Europe but of the United States as well, gained 
rather large profits as a result of the high prices, but that a few years— 
within one or two years—after the close of the wars the prices went 
down and everybody suffered very greatly from the decline especially 
because the period of prosperity had lasted for a good while and during 
the latter end of that period there had been a great deal of speculation 
in land. The price of land when it sold and the rental of land when it 
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rented had gone to a high level, corresponding to the hignest prices 
then prevailing, and as a result of all this there was caused a very 
great deal of difficulty and suffering on the part of those who were on 
the wrong side of it. Now, it happened following the Civil War just 
the same. A period of high prices came during the latter part of the 
war, and extended even higher immediately after the war and then 
followed great depression. The lower line on this chart snows what 
wheat went to—winter wheat, so as to make it comparable on the New 
York market—during the reriod of the war commencing in 1860, and 
this period of high prices continued even into 1867; and then, too 
rapidly, they went down. 

In 1864 someone, writing in an agricultural paper, said: “Certainly 
the farmer that does not pay his debts now is gene a big mistake, 
because there has never been a time when one could pay debts 80 
easily, and no one can hope that this prosperity will last indefinitely.” 
In spite of this, however, speculation became very common. The price 
of farm land in Western, New York was driven to a very nigh level, 
up to as high as four times the price for which that land sold later. 
It was this speculation in land, ‘of course, that resulted m putting 
many men in the position of where they had more interest to pay 
than they had funds with which to pay the interest. 


During this late war you can see now that the same thing has 
happened. A year ago we were in the latter part of one ot the great 
Jand booms of this country; that is, following the period of high 
prices of farm products speculation in land got started, people became 
crazy about buying land, and large numbers of farmers are today in a 
sad situation because of that speculation. Many who bought land, pay- 
ing as high as forty, and fifty thousand dollars for it, and putting 
five or ten thousand down, not seeming to consider that the war was 
going to end, and assuming that prices would continue on the level 
they had been on, are im a desperate state of mind to know what to 
do. Many of them would be better off if they would dectare them- 
selves bankrupt and be entirely free from these bonds rather than try 
to pay out on the high price of land. 

In other words, this same phenominata seems to recur every time 
we have a great war. There is a period of inflation, a period also of 
extraordinary demand fer many products, resulting in very high prices, 
followed by a period of collapse in the market and a resulting fall of 
prices of land. This means but one thing, depression. It means that 
the farmer is naturally pessimistic instead of optimistic; his outlook 
is not right. Take the farmer, however, who got his during the war, 
and did not speculate, and he comes out of it in a stronger position 
than he was before, and if he is willing simply to mark down his land 
that he may have bought at fifty or seveny-five or one hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre a few years ago and forget about the episode, he 
will come out in a happy state of mind if he is able to buy on the 
same even basis on which he is selling. 

The other aspect of the question is whether or not the market is 
likely to be such that he will be able to buy on the same basis that 
he sells. That is giving a little thought to the question of what is to 
become of the European market and what is the cause of the present 
collapse of the market. Is it due to over-production? It is generally 
believed that the present situation is due to under-consumption rather 
than to over-production. If we were to go into the details of the pro- 
duction that is being shipped abroad and the extent to which there 
has been a decline in the shipments abroad, we would find, as a matter 
of fact, that there has not been much slump in the shipment of wheat. 
There has been a very material slump in the shipment ot cotton, a 
slump in the shipment of packing-house products, especially pork. You 
see then that the corn belt and the cotton belt have been nit by the 
decline in exportation of foreign products, but the question arises as 
to how long this decline in European demand is going to last and 
what shall be done to take care of the situation. 

There are those who are of the opinion that prior to the war our 
foreign trade was based upon the exchange of products, During the 
war it passed very largely on to a credit fashioned on the exchange 
of products between this country and Europe—seiling our products to 
Europe on a credit basis. These people may sometimes feet that the 
difficulty now _is that the credit has run out or been removed, that the 
situation in Europe has gotten back to the point where it ean sustain 
the commerce it did before the war. They naturally ask for some 
means of maintaining the credit of the European buyer in considering 
the buying of farm products and thus taking care of the market situa- 
tion. There are others, however, who do not feel so hopeful with regard 
to the European situation. You probably all know that there is a 
great deal of agitation going on in Europe at the present moment, 
based upon the theory that European countries must be on a gself- 
sufficing basis in agriculture; that they cannot afford to be in the 
position of having to buy their food from abroad, especially if that 
means a shipment by the ocean. In England, even, you will find that 
they have appropriated more money for the support and spread of 
scientific work on agricultural products than there has ever been in 
the past in that country. You will find that the people interested in 
cotton are looking with favor to the opportunities to expend money— 
to the opportunities to extend cotton production in countries outside 
of the United States: that the whole movement is in the direction of 
being able to control their own food and supplies and their raw ma- 
terials. Some of those who have been watching this situation in 
Europe are inclined to take the position that the European market is 
passing; that European thought is to be independent of the American 
supply, and that for that reason America must be upon a different 
footing than it has been on. People like these say that the extension 
of credit to Furepean countries with which to buy our products would 
mean no permanent solution of the problem if that latter position is 
coriect—that European countries are proposing to be independent of 
the American supply of food; that we must look to our home market 
for our farm products rather than to look abroad, and furthermore 
that it means that we are not going to have a world economy, a great 
amount of international exchange of food products based upon some 
sort of protection. 

Before the great war we had a world economy, an exchange of 
goods throughout the world, based generally upon such freedom of 
the seas as was provided by Great Britain and her fleet. The question 
is on what basis will world economy be placed after this war. Will 
it be based upon some association of nations or league of nations that 
is going to guarantee protection to commerce so that we can trade our 
products for government long series notes, or we buying certain products 
from abroad and sending certain of our products abroad? 


I wish to say that I. de not believe that it is to the advantage of 
Great Britain or many of the other western Europena countries to get 
on a self-sufficing basis if they can have a guarantee of peace as the 
basis for an international exchange of goods. Otherwise they naturally 
will revert to self-snfficing ceuntry. What is going to happen to us 
if we revert to a self-sufficing basis in this country? That is, the 
people of the United States to produce for themselves the things that 


they consume, and exchange their products among themselves? I 
wonder what proportion of our total production of agricultural products 
in the United States is consumed in the United States. I asked this 
question the other day of one of the statisticians of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, and he said, “I cannot give you a satisfactory figure 
for the whole period, but if a figure for 1914 or the five years prior to 
the European war would be of interest to you I would be very glad 
to give it to you.” So he gave me the figure, and it was about eleven 
per cent. only of the farm products of the country that were sent abroad. 
Cotton, of course, played a very large role, in that we shipped forty- 
five per cent. of our cotton abroad, but that is the outstanding figure. 
When it comes to imports wool is the outstanding figure. The question 
is are we going! to produce our own wool and produce less pork, for 
instance, which is the next outstanding figure in exportation, or are 
we going to produce pork and exchange it for wool? In other words, 
will we find it cheaper to extend pork and buy wool, or ourselves 
prduce our own wool? On the basis of a guaranteed peace we can 
continue to do that. Without that guarantee we will have to have the 
protective tariff on wool, and judging from the temper of the farmers 
and ae Congress at the present time we must produce our own wool 
supply. 

_ _So, the whole question of what the farmer should do at this juncture 
is tied up with this larger question of what the nation is going to do 
and what the world is going to do. For that reason it isn’t easy for 
those of us who have the interests of the American farmer at heart to 
outline a policy for him for the next year or two, because what that 
policy should be depends upon what other and larger policies may 
become. Under the circumstances we iook to the farmer to see what his 
attitude is. 

In the first place, the farmers of the country have proved them- 
selves to be a steady-minded people. They haven't gotten up and made 
anything like the amount of fuss about the breaks in the market that 
many of us might have expected. 

The next thing is that being steady-minded and being short on fuss, 
they are going to do the very natural thing: They are going to spend 
less money because they have less to spend. That means that they 
must reduce their costs of production. They are going to reduce their 
cost of living by living more largely from the farm—and let us hope 
they are not going to reduce their high standard of living—and let us 
hope, too, that by considerable effort on the part of a few and little 
effort on the part of all they will by this means forward reasonable, 
satisfactory, hopeful and healthful living instead of a depressed condi- 
tion during this period of uncertainty. In other words, what can we 
look for him, the American farmer, to do other than to follow a policy 
of careful and effective retrenchment? : 

f the prices of the things the farmer has to buy and which enter 
into his cost of production should come back at once to the pre-war 
level, or fall in the same proportion that farm product prices have 
fallen, it would be obvious that he could go ahead on the same old 
basis, with the same type of farm and farm products largely, ag he 
has in the past. Take machinery, for example; if the price of farm 
machinery should, between this and the first of March or April, fall 
back in the same proportion as the price of farm _- has fallen 
back, the farmer would not have to figure so carefully as to whether 
or not he should buy a new machine or have the old machine repaired; 
but if prices do not come down he is forced to give his first thought 
to the question of making the old machine do even though he recog- 
nizes that he can produce better crops if he could have better equipment. 

Take the simple question of the tractor, which has been in the 
foreground with farmers for the last five years. The cost of horse 
power has been greatly reduced as the result of the fall in price of 
hay and oats. Horses are also at the bottom of the market now. If 
tractors remain at the same price they were last year ismt it obvious 
that if the farmer does any thinking and, in thinking, works his prob- 
lems out on paper, he will see that the whole ratio has changed, and 
that under the circumstances, while the tractor might have been profit- 
able last year, this year horse power may be very profitable? In 
other words, the farmer has to figure that out anew, and there will be 
some cases where horses will be better than a tractor this year. 

Likewise the question of fertilizers would come up, and if I were 
a manufacturer of fertilizers I would give the question close though 
because the fertilizer manufacturer furnishes the farmer with his fer- 
tilizer on a credit basis, and if the earmer does not have the means 
today to pay for it, it will not be paid for; so the question of how 
much fertilizer will’ be used next year goes back to the question of 


what can be stricken off by the farmer to reduce his production costs, 
and there, you see, is another matter of retrenchment. 

In this ehtire question of the prices of the farmer's necessities. 
his equipment, his fertilizers, his machinery, it is not a matter of ad- 
vice to the farmer what to do; he is forced into retrenchment, into a 
cutting down, and of producing less for the market and more for 


himself. He must look less to his automobile and city entertainments 
and more to the necessaries of life. 

Now, if the farmer is going to reduce his costs he must know more 
about business. In other words, he must recard his costs. There must 
be study on the part of the farmer whereby he may know his elements 
of cost, the relation of those elements of cost to the total expense or 
the total cost and to the price of his product, and the relation of the 
different methods pursued. He must understand business so that under- 
standing it and knowing what enters into his cost of production, know- 
ing what relation one element bears to the sum total, he will be able to 
decide what to do. So, I say that at no time has it been so important 
a farmer know something of his costs than at the present mo- 
ment. 

The bankers of the country have been very much inter his 
question, and I think, as canners of the 
pecially men in the position you are in, where you have to be so won- 
derfully connected with the farmer, you should be very much interested 
in this matter of the farmer knowing his costs. 

What interest is it to the canner to know the farmer’s costs? The 
canner operates in different communities; he should know what it costs 
to produce his raw materials in these different communities. His suc- 
cess or failure depends upon getting located in the right community. 
Once located in the right community the question arises ag to whether 
the farmers are going to produce the materials which you manufacture. 

I have here a chart which simply illustrates one thing, and that is 
the wide range in the cost of producing farm products. It happens that 
this is back in 1913 (pointing to line on chart), and this in 1918 (point- 
ing), illustrating the great increase in the cost of production. 

(The speaker at this juncture used the chart to illustrate the varying 
costs and selling prices of canned foods of various kinds.) 

You find it true in every community in the production of tomatoes 
or corn or peas or whatever you are canning. By knowing the farmer's 
costs of production you would know what not to waste good money on. 
There is no question that your ability to put your product on the 
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market in competition depends in a large measure upon your ability to 
produce at a cost that will enable you to meet competition. The farmer 
wants to produce at a cost at which he can make a profit and sell to 
you so that you can make a pront and meet competition. Otherwise 
you are both in difficulties. It is a community of interest there in get-. 
ting lower cost and making a fair profit. For that reason I suggest 
that you do all you can to stimulate more knowledge of cost of pro- 
duction on the part of the farmer. 

.,,1n connection with this, do you not believe that in the long run you 
will find it easier to make contracts with people who know their costs 
than with those who do not, if those costs are bona fide costs? I be- 
lieve in the long run you will. 

In ‘connection with this question of prices I just heard some one 
Say that the question of adjusting contracts between the canners and 
the farmers this year was an important question. Now, on this sub- 
ject, I think it is one I should not say anything about, because you 
know those of us in the Department of Agriculture have the reputation 
of being a little careful as to what we say lest we say something. 
(Laughter). But, I have this suggestion: At the close of the Kuropean 
wars of one hundred years ago there were two kinds of contracts out 
standing, those that required the payment of a given amount of grain 
and tohse that required a given amount of cash. Where contracts were 
for a given amount of cash large numbers of tenant farmers went 
broke. Where contracts were for a given amount of grain they got 
uiong very nicely. That suggests -the desirability at the present time 
of solving not only the contract for raw materials for the canners but 
the wage question during this period of un settled prices, on some 
sliding scale basis. I think most of you know that the sugar beets 
during the last few years have been contracted for on a sliding scale 
basis. I think the farmers are not going to get anything out of the 
sliding scale this year, but I do think at the time they put the beets 
in it was ak important factor in their minds. 

In the case of hired labor recommendations have been made that 
some kind of a sliding scale be worked out for the next spring. ‘The 
The man that got thirty dollars and his board before the war and has 
been getting sixty, seventy and even eighty and eighty-five dollars and 
his board thinks that thirty or forty dollars looks like nothing, and 
he would rather not work than work on that basis. If, on the other 
hand, his mind can be brought to bear on what the farmer is getting 
or is going to get for his yield, and his wages for the coming year 
can be put upon the same basis, or rather upon the basis of the same 
proportion of the price of the product that he got before and during 
the war, I think perhaps a satisfactory standard can be reached. For 
instance if milk sold for $1.50 per hundred before the war and the 
hired man got thirty dollars, and milk sold for three dollars per hun- 
dred in the latter part of the war and he got sixty dollars a month, 
that is a ratio of twenty dollars for every dollar that milk sold for. 
Taking that same ratio for milk today, if milk is averaging two dollars 
per hundred that would make forty dollars that the farmer could afford 
to pay for hired labor. 

I was wondering if there wasn’t some way of working out a sliding 
scale basis for canners’ contracts for the coming year that would 
make for che same relation between the price for which the products 
ean be sold at the canneries and the price the farmer is to receive. 
If the farmer is anticipating a high price for canned foods then he will 
have the facts when the t'me comes and will be paid on the basis of 
what the goods are worth, but not being discouraged in the meantime 
from producing an adequate supply. 

I was talking with one of the men from the Department of Agri- 
culture—one of the institution men—and the conclusion that we reached 
was that if we could work out the best advice to give to the American 
farmer it would be in the direction of watching his costs, being careful 
about all his expenditures and remembering that some time or other 
he must/ have known the war would be to pay for, that it is up to 
each one to do his share in carrying ahead and getting out from under 
this peried, and get away from this period of depression and look 
toward the future. 

I noticed in the morning papers that there was a spirit of optimism 
even in the wool game—they have been so much depressed. They think 
they see profits in sight two years from now, and that was a specific 
basis for being optimistic. 

If they can be optimistic by believing they see a profit in two 
years from now, may we not work on steadily, each one taking his 
share of the Joss that was inevitable and working calmly on without 
excitement, gradually working ourselves out of the condition in which 
we have found ourselves? 

MR. SEARS: I want to thank you, Doctor, for your very satisfy- 
ing and illuminating remarks. The canner is very desirous of solving 
his problems of relationship with the farmer. I think his methods, 
on the whole, have been rather crude and unintelligent. We have to 
get together on the basis of co-operative thinking with the farmer. 


“THE NEW .AGRICULTURE AND THE CANNING INDUSTRY.” 
By C. G. Woodbury, Director Bureau Raw Products Research, 
National Canners Association, 


I should like to review some of the significant features in the 
deevlopment of present day American agriculture. These developments 
have been in two distinct, but perhaps converging, lines. On the one 
hand has been the development of the agencies for scientific research 
in the technical fields of agricultural production. On the other hand 
have been the changes in the farmers’ ways of thinking and seeing, 
brought about by the changing economic conditions affecting agricul- 
tural production, 


Development of Agricultura! Research. 


Agriculture, up to 1850, was almost wholly an art, in no important 
degree a science. The art of producing food, like the art of preserving 
it. wags in its beginnings empirical—if a method worked it was the 
right method, and little value was attached to the effort to find out 
the underlying causes of success or of failure. Then came the agri- 
cultural depression following the Civil War, and the industrial chaos 
of the early seventies. Some far-seeing statesman had realized the 
future needs for an improved agriculture and even in the stress of 
Civil War the foundations were laid for a nation-wide plan of develop- 
ment. In 1862 Lineoln signed the Morrill Act, establishing the State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, and providing Federal 
aid for their support. In 1887, a congressional enactment, known_as 
the Hatch Act, provided for the establishment of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations in connection with these colleges. The law defined 
the function of the Experiment Stations broadly as scientific investiga- 
tion respecting the principles and application of agricultural science, 
the study of soil fertility, plant disease, and questions of like nature. 
The generation which has passed since these instituions were started on 
a small Federal grant of funds to each state, has seen their development 
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into one of the greatest forces in the world for the betterment of 
agricultural production. The same period has seen the expansion of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the growth of both 
agencies into one co-ordinated system generally conceded to be the 
most effective in existence for developing the scientific information upon 


which an improved agriculture must be based. 

That the pre-eminence of the American plan and organization is 
recognized abroad is shown by the fact tha official commissions from 
several of the leading nations of Europe have visited this country dur- 
ing the past two years for the special purpose of studying the American 
system of publicly supported agricultural investigation, so that they 
might return to their own countries with recommendations for their 
own agricultural development based upon their study of American 
institutions. 

Deplorable Plight of Research Instituions—This whole system, the 
value of whose services to agriculture is literally without limit, which 
has been the direct or indirect means of adding scores of millions to 
our national wealth, is now in serious danger of permanent impuir- 
ment through lack of adequate appropriations. The agencies for agri- 
cultural research, both state and federal, have received a serious set- 
back during the past five years. Their funds have been stationary, or 
have actually been decreased, the value of the resources left to them 
has shrunk 50 per cent, through the decreased purchasing power of 
money, they have been unable to maintain their personnel through 
inability to pay adequate salaries, and their invaluable services are 
seriously threatened. Now, if ever in the history of the nation, il is 
desirable that the problems of agricultural production receive attention 
from the most able men who can be enlicted in the service of research 
institutions. So far as our own industry is concerned, we are dependent 
in so intimate a fashion upon improved agricultural production that 
self-interest would dictate that the canning industry put itself solidly 
behind every effort to maintain our agricultural research agencies af 
the highest pitch of efficiency. This should extend to the active sup- 
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port of legislation for the adequate endowment of agricultural investi- 
gation and research, both through the Federal Department of Agrt- 
culture and the State Agricultural Experiment Stations. £ 

We may feel, and justly, that this is a time for retrenchment in 
government expenditures. It should be realized, however, that in the 
last year’s budget of our government only one per cent. of the total 
expenditure was for research, for education, and for development of the 
natural resources of our nation and the productive power of our soils. 
The 99 per Gent. was for other purposes. Could we not fairly suppor! 
a policy which would devote perhaps one and one-half per cent., or 
even two per cent., of the national budget to those activiites ‘which 
are in the nature of wise investments and are absolutely essential in 
any policy of permanently increasing the wealth and power of the 
nation?” 

Need and Value of Continued Scientific Investigation—In the matter 
of bringing to the production of food the service of science, we are 
only at the beginning. The solid and practical achievements of agri- 
cultural research slready make an imposing array, There remains. 
nevertheless, infinitely more to do than yet has been lone. Millions of 
dollars in losses are sustained each year from the uncontrolled attacks 
of plant diseases and insect pests. There is scarcely a raw product 
which the canner uses which is not susceptible of improvement from 
some standpoint. 

Pectin in Tomatoes—Did you ever stop to consider what would be 
the value of a strain of tomatoes in which the pectin content was nor- 
mally higher than the present? Proper consistency of pulp with less 
boiling—more cases of finished product per ton of tomatoes—to siy 
nothing of the saving in the boiler plant due to less steam used. 

Tomato Color—Again, how little has been done with the important 
matter of colors in tomatoes. In France, we are told, there is a rather 
sharp distinction made between varieties of tomatoes for canning and 
those which are to be used fresh. Color is especially important in the 
tomato which is to be canned or which is to be used for manufac- 
ture of ketchup, paste or pulp. Under what conditions can the 
amount of lycopin, the red pigment, be increased, and the development 
of carotin, the yellow pigment, be reduced or prevented? The small 
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Mr. Fred H. Knapp, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sir: 


If you make the same terms on your Knapp Rotary 
Husker next season as this, 


Will you please enter an order for two Knapp Rotary Huskers 
for next season. 


We were so well pleased with the splendid work of the Husker 
this season, that we feel we want two for next seasons packe 
We find the Husker the best yet seen in use for it not only 
husks the corn but washes it clean the same time, and that 
is a great saving for the Packer, and the best of all no 
waste in corn to the packer. We are pleased to inform you 
that we are well pleased with the Husker. 


Very truly yours, 
CLARKSVILLE CANNING CO. 


The Knapp Rotary Husker husks all the corn all the time. 
Ask anyone who has used it. 


The Knapp Co., Baltimore 
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Italian varieties used in Italy in the making of paste are notable for 
their fine color and for the color they produce in the finished prod- 
uct. These varieties are said to coniain comparatively little carotin, 
or yellow pigment, while most of our modern American canning va- 
rieties bossess considerable amounts of carotin as well as lycopin. The 
old Trophy variety, which was carefully selected for years for colar, 
contains comparatively larger quantities of red pigment than most 
of the popular varieties of today. 

Fertilizers—The relation of the use of fertilizers and the fertility 
of the soil to the physical characteristics of the tomato, its solidity in 
the can, and the interior color, offer exceedingly interesting fields of 
work in which enough has been accomplished already to show the 
value of more complete information, ‘ 

Improvcement—Take canners’ peas—how inadequately the pos- 
sibilities for improvement have been canvassed. If the best plant 
breeding knowledge now available were applied to the study and im- 
provement of the pea, would it be too much to hope for the creation of 
a sweet Alaska or an early sweet, or strains of Admirals, Horsfords and 
Perfections carrying a substantially higher sugar content than we have 
had up to this time? 

Sweet Corn—The same need and opportunity exists with respect 
to sweet corn—better types, a wider range of adaptability to varying 
soil and climatic conditions, more uniformity in time of maturing, a 
longer period of desirable canning quality, none of these are beyond 
reasonable hope of achievement by the scientific student of plant breed- 
ing. 

Disease Resistance—The whole field of disease control and the devel- 
opment of disease resistant varieties of all the principal canning crops 
opens up another series of interesting and important quetions. The 
plant disease problem in canners’ crops is of vital importance to the 
future of the industry. Mosaic and wilt in cucumbers, fusarium or 
yellows in cabbage, wilt or leaf spot of tomatoes, root rots of sweet 
corn, root rot and related diseases of the pea plant, all take each year 
an enormous toll of the harvest and increase materially the hazard and 
the cost of both grower and canner. Disease control is approached 
from three important standpoints; Jirect control by prevention through 
spraying, and indirect control either by building up plant resistance 


through such soil treatment as will best insure a vigorous normal 
growth, or by developing inherent resistance in the plants through 


plant breeding. It is scattered, incomplete, and fragmentary, and will 
remain so until the state and federal instituions for agricultural research 
are more adequately financed, and until the canning industry puts 
itself more fully in position to work with these agencies in defining the 
problems and in devising means for their solution. 

Improved Seed Stocks for Canners—The question of seed stocks and 
seed improvement is one which has been the subject of considerable 
attention during the past season. The losses experienced from the 
use of seed which is not uniform and true to type, of seed which pro- 
duces weak plants subject to disease, and even of seed which fails to 
germinate properly, are familiar to you all. 

Spurious Alaska—In Maryland some 1700 acres were seeded with 
alleged Alaskas which proved to be spurious stock. Hundreds of acres 
were plowed up as the crop was not worth harvesting. This was in 
spite of the fact that the season was unusually favorable, and that the 
yield in the same territory from pure stock Was above the average. 
The losses from this surplus stock were still further increased by the 
fact that a part of the false seed stock contained an admixture of a 
small early purple-flowered forage pea which has the peculiar property 
of causing the liquor in the can to turn black. Even when a few hun- 
dred pounds of shelled peas per acre were harvested, if there were a 
few of this type of peas present the pack was practically worthless. 
Spec:mens of these spurious Alaska peas and the purple-floweerd type 
which caused black liquor may be seen growing in the exhibit pre- 
pared by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and shown in the booth 
of the Bureau of Raw Products Research, 

Sweet Corn Seed—The sweet corn situation has received considerable 
attentiu’ uring the past season. Lack of time prevents going into a 
detaile« ssion of the problem now. I would earnestly recommend, 
however, *.:1! all sweet corn canners make more thorough provision than 
ever before “ cr adequate i»sting of their sweet corn seed during the 
coming months. Seed stock should be tested not only for germination, 
but for presence of disease and vigor of germination. It will be found 
that th» Agricultural Experiment Stations in most of the sweet corn 
growin, states will be willing to give valuable assistance to such can- 
ners as request it on this matter of seed testing. In some’cases the 
stutions may be able themselves to test a reasonable amount of seed, 
and if this is impossible they will, I think, without exception, be glad 


to give instruction in methods, and expert supervision and advice in 
reading and interpreting germination results. I would commend es- 


pecially to the attention of sweet corn canners the demonstration pre- 


pared by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Indiana Experi- ' 


ment Station on elimination of seed borne sweet cor ndiseases from 
seed stocks through the use of a new type of germinator. The plant 
diseases in question are wide-spread, and are one of the important 
causes of ilrregular stands, of barren stalks, of irregular maturity, and 
the bearing of nubbin ears. Full information on this important sub- 
ject, with demonstrations of the results secured in the control of the 
trouble, will be given through the co-operation of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at the Raw Products Research booth on the pier. 

Know Seed Sources—Improvement in the present seed situation 
must and will come. I have thought from some things which have come 
to my attention that considerable improvement could be brought about 
by canners themselves, if, as a settled policy, they were more particular 
about the history, source, and origin of the stock they buy, and some- 
times less particular about price. It is unfortunately true that high 
price is not always a guarantee of high quality—far from it—but the 
most expensive seed it is possible for canners to buy is likely to be 
that which is bought for a bargain, or the seed on which the seedsman 
is willing to reduce the price to meet the lower price of his competitor. 
With reasonable assurance of actual quality value, on the other hand, 
almost any addition to the price for “common” seed will be more than 
made up in the quality and value of the crop. 

Seed Certification—The result of the study given the matter so far 
seems to point to some type of seed certification plan, under the super- 
vision of the federal government, as offerine the best hope for perma- 
nent improvement in quality of canners seed stocks, and as holding 
at the same time the best prospect of assurance to the buyer that he 
gets what he pays for in his seed purchases. 

The foregoing possibilities of improvement in the production of 
canners crops and the various directions in which additional informa- 
tion would be extremely valuable are cited only as random illustra- 


tions of some of the ways in which agricultural research may ferve 
the canning industry, provided the research institutions are adequately 
manned and financed. 

Agriculture Affected by Economic Changes—So far we have been 
concerned with the development of agriculture, actual and hoped for, 
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a Rg assistance of the agencies devoted to scientific investiga- 
ions. We have seen the present deplorable plight of these agencies and 
why they should be maintained at a 
4 of efficiency, and why anni 

legislation to that end. y the canning industry should support 
ei Agriculture has been affected by very many other factors than those 
scientific ones connected with the technical’ processes of production. 
The changing economic situation has had a profound effect on the 
problems and the position of agriculture. 

If the present trend of food production in relation to increase in 
population continues the United States will soon reach the point where 
both the volume and value of food imports will exceed food expors. 
In the past most of our studies in improved agricultural methods have 
heen directed to making possible increased production per man. As 
the domestic needs become greater it will be more and more necessary 
that practical mthods be worked out to increase production per acre. 
Tor such increase we must depend in large measure upon better farm- 
ing of the arable lands already under cultivation. Increased production 
per acre must also be secured with the absolute minimum of man power, 
since the history of the past hundred years shows a continually smaller 
proportion of the American people engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

The Drift From Farm to City;—In 1820, 87.1 per cent. of the persons 
employed in all American occupations were engaged in agriculture. By 
18i0 this had dropped to 77.5 per cent.; in 1870 to 47.5 per cent. Since 
then the decline has been steady until in 1910 it had reached 32.9 per 
cent. The indications are that the figures for 1920 may show a con- 
siderably lower percentage than 1910. In other words, there were, 100 
years ago, three and one-half times as many persons engaged in agri- 
culture as there were in city occupations, while today there are approxi- 
eon dl three city dwellers to le fed by each person engaged in agri- 
culture. 

National Policy, in Agrisultcre Essentia'—Where is this steady cur- 
rent bearing us? There svcin to be two clear alternatives. If the 
present tendency persists we shall become increasingly a food importing 
nation, dependent upon foreign sources of supply for our national sub- 
sistence. We shall have to compete for these foreign supplies with 
the rest of a hungry world, and our national policy, military and naval, 
must be such as to protect us effectually from having our trade routes 
interrupted or the flow of food to our ports prevented. 

The alternative is a national policy which will recognize the neces- 

sity of a sound and prosperous agriculture as the indispensible founda- 
tion for a sound and prosperous national life—a policy which will bring 
about such an improvement both in the technical field of production, 
and in the business and economic fields of distribution, financing, 
credits, and marketing as will enable the farmer to remain on the farm, 
rear his family on the farm in the right kind of a farm home, and 
educate them for continuing happy, enlightened and successful country 
living. 
The thoroughness with which England is setting about the re-estab- 
lishment of her long neglected agriculture shows that she has learned 
well the war lesson of the danger of a policy which permits the decay 
of agricultural production, 

Cheap Food Cause of Industrial Development—In our own country 
we have been slow to realize the change in conditions because we have 
long enjoyed extraordinarily cheap food produced at low cost during 
the period of agricultural pioneering. The flood of cheap food from 
the virgin lands of the west gave New England agriculture a set-back 
from which it is just now beginning to recover. This same enormous 
production of cheap food made possible the rapid development of manu- 
facturing, transportation and commerce. We built railroads, cities and 
factories out of the cheap food of the Mississippi Valley. 

Cheap Food Era Has Passed—Such an era of agricultural exploita- 
tion and consequent rapid industrial evelopment can come but once 
in the life time of a nation. For us that era is passed, There is no 
more new west. The cheap food long taken for granted in our indus- 
trial and social scheme, like air and sunshine, characterized the old 
order, but will not be typical of the future. In spite of the present de- 
pression in the general price level of agricultural products, it is incon- 
ceivable that food prices will ever return, on any settled basis, to the 
pre-war levels. 

Harding Declares for National Self-Sufficiency in Agricultural Pro- 
duction—As_ President-elect Harding said in his notable Minneapolis 
speech: “It must be evident to any one who has given the matter even 
superficial consideration, that we have now come to the long period of 
agricultural exploitation in the United States. We have now under the 
plow practically all of our easily-tillable land. 

“The time has come, when as a nation, we must determine upon a 
definite agricultural policy. We must decide whether we shall under- 
take to make of the United States a _ self-sustaining nation—which 
means that we shall grow within our own boundaries all of the staple 
food products needed to maintain the highest type of civilization—or 
whether we shall continue to exploit our agricultural resources for the 
benefit of our industrial and commercial life, and leave to posterity the 
task of finding food enough, by strong-arm methods if necessary, to 
support the coming hundreds of millions. I believe in the self-sustain 
ing. independent, self-reliant nation, agriculturally, industrially and 
politically. We are then the guarantors of our own security and are 
equal to the task. 

“If we should unhappily choose the course of industrial and com- 
mercial promotion at the expense of agriculture, cities will continue to 
grow at the expense of the rural community, agriculture will inevit- 
ably break down and finally destroy the finest rural civilization, with 
the greatest possibilities the world has ever seen. Decreased farm pro- 
duction will make dear food and we shall be obliged to send our ships 
to far-away nations in search of cheap foodstuffs, the importation of 
which is sure tc intensify agricultural discouragement and distress at 
home. Ultimately there will come the same fatal breakdown, and from 
the same causes, which has destroyed the great civilizations of cen- 
turies past.” 

This is a gloomy picture, by the President-elect, of what will h:p- 
pen if we adopt a wrong national policy in agriculture, or perchance 
if we adopt none. It is no part of my purpose to attempt to define in 
this hrief discussion what should be the national agricultural policy. in 
all its details. That is a subject which calls for study and counsel by 
the wisest leaders of agriculture, the best statesmen and economists of 
our land. I wish only to emphasize the fact that there is a naticnal 
problem in agriculture, and that there should be a national policy which 
will remove from agriculture some of the unnecessary hazards to which 
it has been increasingly exposed with the rapid development of our in- 
dustrial life, the changes brought about by increasing population, and 
by the sometimes industrially imperialistic dreams of a people wliose 
interest has been turning away from the land and toward the factory. 
the store, and the bank. 

. We have seen something of the service and function of the educa- 
tional and research agencies and their centributions to agricultural 
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progress. We have sketched hastily the passing of the era of cheap 
food, the causes which produced it and which brought it to a close. 
What of the farmer himself? What effect have education and science 
had on him and on his point of view, and how hag he been influenced 
by the changing economic conditions which have determined his destiny 
in so important a degree? , 

The Farmer of Yesterday; and of Today—In the days of agricultural 
exploitation which are coming to an end, the farmer was a pioneer. He 
was concerned with bringing the land under cultivation, and with es- 
tublishing his home. He was engrossed wholly with the arduous physi- 
cal Jabor of his daily tasks. He was not onlyH a pioneer at hear, but, 
due to the conditions of his environment, he was an individualist, often 
of the narrowest type. He was isvlated from his fellows and his con- 
tacts were infrequent. He was too suspicious of others, even of other 
farmers, to make coo-perative effort attractive or successful. He could 
seldom “see further than his own line fence.” 

Then came the multiplying agencies by which changes were 
wrought more rapidly than we have realized, the agricultural college; 
the experiment statien; the agricultural extension department; the de- 
partment of agriculture; then came, perhaps most important of all in 
its potentialities, the army of the county agricultural agents; then came 
an intelligent and constructive agricultural press; then came better 
roads, the rural mail service, the rural telephone and the Ford car. 

And during the past twenty years, when these manifold economic 
agencies were coming to flower and to fruit, the farmer has changed. 
He has changed his habits of life, nis clothes, his manner of living, his 
methods of working, his way of thinking, and his point of view. He 
has sent his son to college, and the son has come back to the farm. He 

s become neighbor to half the farmers of the county. He is studying 
pfoauetion costs and economics. The income tax law has foreed him 
téa more thorough analysis of his business than he ever thought of 
making before. He has awakened to the value of organization and co- 
operative effort. In his production processes he is following the latest 
word of the Agronomist and the Plant Pathologist—strange creatures of 
whom his grandfather never heard. He is studying statistics of world 
production. He is convinced there is something wrong in the system 
of things when the huge harvest of 1920 is worth, as the Secretary of 
Agriculture points out, “$3,000,000,000 less than the smaller crop of 
1919, and $1,000,000,000 less than the still smailer crop of 1918.” The 
farmer is “organized for business.’ He is employing able legal counsel, 
and proposes to find out more about “what happens in the dark,” that 
dark which so often obscures the course of his products from the time 
he sells them until they are bought by the consumer, i 

The New Agriculture Defined—It is this Agriculture, self conscious 
and forward looking, utilizing the contributions of science, interested 
in the contributions of economics, which we may call The New Agricul- 
ture. 

The New Agriculture is alive to the contribufions of science on pro- 
duction problems. It appreciates the value of scientific research in agri- 
culture, and is demanding that the public service agencies in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations be made 
scientifically more efficient and productive than ever before. The New 
Agriculture is trying at the same time to wring from the study ot! 
agricultural economics help and service comparable, in its application to 
the problems of distribution, marketing, and financing, to the help and 
service rendered by sclence on teclinical problems of production. 

The New Agriculture is characterized by the New Farmer, educated. 
alert, organized, seeing far beyond “his own line fence,’ meaning to be 
fair, but determined to be shown, and to know. 

The New Agriculture and the Canner—The New Farmer and the 
New Agriculture will exert a strong influence on the future of the can- 
nig industry. The difficulties of the farmer in facing the production 
problems of today and of tomorrow offer so many parallels to the 
difficulties of the canner that there is bound to be a strengthening of 
fello wfeeling on the part of both. Indeed the canner, especially the 
canner of vegetable jiroducts, is himself so concerned with the farmers’ 
problems and is in so many cases himself a farmer as well as canner 
that he cannct remain indifferent to the economic and scientific prob- 
lems of American agriculture. he farmer, likewise, is here and there 
venturing into the canning business and is learning by experience the 
ecanners’ problems of production costs, of financing, and of marketing. 
He finds them unexpectedly similar to his own problems of production 
costs, finacing and markefing. The more such an undertanding of the 
underlying similarity of each other’s business problems is developed, 
the more fully will the farmer and the canner realize their real conf- 
munity of interest in the problem of producing and conserving the food 
supply ‘of the nation, and the more harmoniously they will work in 
partnership to crown tneir joint mission with the highest success. Can- 
per and farmer will realize more fully than ever that both are entitled 
to a reasonable recompense for this service, and that neither can suc- 
ceed at the expense of the other. é 

The Canner, the Farmer and the Consumer must have Mutual Under- 
standing—The further the canner and the farmer go together along this 
road of mutual understanding the more fully will both realize that 
they have always a third partner to consider in all their undertakings— 
the consumer, by whose necessities perhaps they both exist, but by 
whose good will and understanding, and generous support only can they 
both prosper. In the production, manufacture and sale of most of the 
farmer's products there are many hazards and there is a toll of profit 
taken by a long Tlist of more or less necessary and serviceable inter- 
mediaries between farm and table. In the production of canning crops 
one great hazard, that of market and market market price, is removed 
and the road from farm to table appreciably shortened. The efficient 
farmer must make a reasonable profit in growing canning crops. The 
efficient canner must make a reasonable profit in converting these raw 
products into finished foods. Both canner and farmer must realize fully 
and act upon the realization, that these two necessary profits must still 
permit such a price of canned foods to the consumer as will justify that 
liberal use of these foods which their dietetic value. their cleanliness, 
their wholesomeness and their convenience naturally urge. 

_ During ethe war period production costs were emphasized in the 
minds of both canners and farmers. Cost accounting in both agricul- 
tural production and in canning is desirable, and in fact necessary, if 
farmer and canner are to have a proper understanding of their business. 
Production cost studies with the object of determining prices, however, 
have been greatly over-emphasized by the wholly abnormal conditions 
of the war period. As we make progress toward a re-establishment of 
normal conditions we will realize that the greatest value of production 
cost studies, and of cost accounting, is to discover ways and means 
whereby production methods may be improved and production costs 
reduced. 

This view brings the consumer into the right relation to the canner 
and the farmer, and brings us hack to a fresh realization of the function 
and service of scientific research in the field of agricultural production. 

Improved Production Promoted by Science and Economics—Field in- 
vestigations carried on last summer by the Bureau of Raw Products 
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Research in the Middle West, in the Tri-State section, and in Maine, 
emphasize the outstanding importance of better agricultural production. 
In no locality yet visited are yields and quality of canning crops what 


they should be. In no locality are they as good as they may be made 
through the combined efforts of the canning industry, the agricultural 
leaders, and the educational and scientific instituions. 

he present situation in agriculture makes it imperative that the 
most effective possible use be made by the grower of canning crops of 
every contribution of agricultural science—that seed stocks be of the 
highest quality, that crops be effectively protected from insect and dis- 
ease attack, and that soils be so managed as to assure increasing instead 
of diminishing producing power, in order that every day’s labor in pro- 
duction may have the maximum return in increased yield. 

The canning industry is taking an unquestionably sound position 
in recognizing that improved production has direct bearing upon the 
possibility of improving the quality and increasing the quantity of 
canned foods, and in aligning itself with all those agencies which are 
striving to increase the fund of scientific information upon which an 
improved and prosperous American agriculture must depend. 

We will now have an address by Dr. C. G. Woodbury, Director of 
the Bureau of Raw Products Research, National Canners Association. 


TOMATO SECTION. 
Tuesday Morning, January 18th., Casino Hall, Steel Pier. 
HARRY McCARTNEY, Chairman, presiding. 
MR. McCARTNEY: I think this is the hardest task I have ever under- 


’ taken; to make a report of work done when. regardless of what has been done, 


almost every one in the business of canning tomatoes has finished up the 
year with a loss, requires some nerve, to say the least. 

In our section of the country almost every one calls our product tomato. 
Once in a while someone drifts in from another section of the country and 
we hear it called tomahto. There is a real difference. When a tomato gets 
the swelled head and becomes ashamed of its folks it becomes a tomahto. 
Gentlemen, we all packed tomatoes in 1920, but are going to hope that they 
will be tomahtos again before the end of 1921. 

The work of the Tomato Section in 1920 did not cover a wide range, and 
a large part of what was undertaken is yet to be finished. 

At the Cleveland Convention a Committee was appointed to work out defi- 
nite standards for tomatoes in puree. The committee as at first constituted 
was composed of: J. R. Baines, Baltimore, chairman; H. B. Messenger, Fed- 
eralsburg, Md.; J. J. Rogers, Pendleton, Ind.; G. E. Grier, Pasadena, Cal. ; 
Mr. Chase, California. 

After the law prohibiting the packing of tomatoes in puree was passed 
in the States of Maryland and Delaware, Mr. Baines resigned. I thereupon 
appointed Mr. Messenger chairman, and appointed Mr. C. H. Tugwell, Wilson, 
N. Y., as a member. I have asked this committee to report to you this 
morning. 

During the year I was called on to appoint a committee to work out 
standards for tomato pulp and puree. This committee, with the help of 
Dr. Frear, chairman of the Federal Committee on Standards and Definitions, 
has prepared and will present for your consideration a report of their work. 

There has been a great deal of work done by local canners organiza- 
tions in getting into close co-operative association with the growers and with 
the agricultural stations. I believe all of this has been productive of great 
good. In Indiana we have spent most of our time (and some of our money) 
int rying to improve our seed supply, a report of which will be given in 
detail before we adjourn. 

The year 1920 was a strenuous year for almost all kinds of business, 
but I sometimes think that we are singled out to be the last to feel pros- 
perity and the first ones to be hit when a general tightening up stars. If 
we take the statistics of the tomato pack for the last ten years we fimd 
that our pack this year i sabout 2,750,000 cxvses shore of an average produc- 
tion. Deducting 1,000,000 cases as the total amount exported in that period 
and assuming that none have been exported this year, we have 1,750,000 
cases less than have been consumed annually for the past ten years. There 
is no question but what high prices have tended to slow up consumption, 
but with prices reduced to the jobbers for the last several months, we find 
the prices to the consumers are being reduced nearly everywhere and in 
some markets prices have been cut to the quick for som time. My informa- 
tion is that where prices have been reduced by the retailer that the con- 
sumer is buying tomatoes as of old. 

To my mind the real ray of light in the horizon is the advertising 
campaign of the National Canners’ Association. Millions of consumers are 
being educated in the use of canned tomatoes. It is too early to be able 
to point out any particular increase as a result of this advretising, but 
no campaign was ever better laid out, and with the good quality that has. 
and will continue to be produced, a steady increase in the consumption of 
our — may be expected. 

or the year 1921 your Chairman recommends a continuati 

co-operative work with growers and agricultural colleges 
close co-operation of the Section, as a whole, with Mr. Woodbury, Director 
of the newly appointed Bureau of Raw Products. T believe it is important 
that we watch our costs closely as we must be able at all times to give 
the consumer our product at a reasonable cost. By doing this and by put- 
ting up the very best quality we are capable of, $ believe the close of 
1921 will find us in a little better satisfied condition with our business. 

Dr. Woodbury mentioned the necessity of better agriculture and in that 
connection the desirability, and almost the necessity, of better seed supply. 
As I said, we have spent a good deal of time and thought in Indiana toward 
developing better seed strains of tomato, tomatoes that will be freer from 
disease and more productive than we have had heretofore. In this connec- 
tion I think it might be fair to say that it is our opinion that the seedsmen 
have given us always actually what we wanted . ; 

We have talked price to them rather than quality, and the fact that our 
seed may have run down is really our own fault. We can usually get what 
we want if we are willing to go after it. 

_We have done some nice work, and I know it will be of a great deal 
of interest to you and benet to you. We have asked Professor Greene, who 
has had charge of this work, to talk to us. I take great pleasure in in- 
troducing to you Prof. Laurenz Greene, Chief in Horticulture, Indiana Ex- 
periment Station. 


TOMATO SEED. 
By Prof. Laurenz Greene, Chief in Horticulture, Indiana Experiment Station. 


The most important single factor in tomato production, and the one 
too often given least attention, is the quality and breeding of the seed used. 
Under present conditions our tomato seed is- secured from three principle 
sources: First, carefully selected seedsmen’s stock; second, seed saved by 
the canning factory from fields of known quality; third, seed from the re- 
fuse of canning factories which usually includes mistures of many varieties. 
The third type is known hy Indiana canners as “mine run stock.” 

The supply of carefully selected seed is necessarily very limited. Many 
canners are inclined to blame the seedsmen for this situation, but the can- 
ners and tomato growers as a whole are equally responsibl Seedsmea 
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would like to supply high quality seed, but such seed is expensive and there 
is not a sufficient demand to warrant its production on a large commercial 
scale. Canners and tomato growers have demanded a cheap seed without 
reference to quality. Seedsmen have met your demand. 

_ The majority of the seed from the second source is what is known as 
high quality seed, but it lacks much of having the quality of carefully selected 
stock. There is altogether too little of the second kind of. seed on the mar- 
ket. This leaves the bulk of the seed to me produced by canning fac- 
tories which are interested in securing some returns on a by-product. To- 
matoes are hauled from dozens of farms, all varieties, types and diseases are 
mixed. Would you plant such seed? Would you sell it to a brother canner? 

There is no hope of bettering these conditions until such time as the 
canners and tomato growers will demand high quality seed regardless of price. 

It is difficult to understand why this demand for cheap seed should exist. 
There is no justification for it. The price of tomato seed usually ranges 
from around $1.00 per pound to $10.00 or $15.00 per pound for high quality 
stock and perhaps $20.00 to $30.00 for new strains. A little computation will 
show that the difference in cost, even $16.00 per pound, is really negligible 
if the higher priced seed will produce a greater yield of higher quality. One 
ounce of good seed carefully handled will produce sufficient plants to plant one 
acre. At a difference of 316.00 per pound this is $1.00 per acre. About two 
bushels of tomatoes per acre will pay this cost. If the production could be 
increased one ounce per plant this bill would be paid and leave a hand 
sofe net profit. The higher quality disease free fruits will save the canner 
the cost in sorting. 

The Indiana Canners began to realize this situation during 1916 and 1917, 
when they were having great difficulty in securing seed stocks and plants. 
Uniformly poor seed stocks were the rule during that time. In an appeal 
to Professor Woodbury, who was then Chief in Horticulture at Purdue Uni- 
versity, and since has become Director of your Raw Products Bureau, the In- 
diana Canners asked for assistance in helping to correct the prevalent con- 
ditions. Professor Woodbury emphasized ‘he importance of good seed and 
presented a plan at the State convention in November, 1917, urging the asso- 
ciation to give attention to the production of higher quality seed. Following 
this meeting the Canners’ A iation appointed a seed committee to take 
charge of the project. 

This seed committee entered into a contract with the Experiment Station 
to assist it in improving seed stocks from which they might produce, in 
large quantities, the seed for the acreage of their membership. The Experi- 
ment Station agreed to take care of the improvement work and to super- 
vise the roguing of the seed fields which the Canners’ Association were to 
grow. The project is divided into two main lines of endeavor—breeding and 
selection work by the Experiment Station an dbulk seed production or multi- 
plication on large acreages by the Canners’ Association. 

The work was begun in the spring of 1918. At that time the Indiana 
canners were interested in three principle varieties of tomatoes, Greater 
Baltimore, Stone and Red Rock. The highest quality of seed obtainable was 
secured for the original acreage on the bulk seed or multiplication fields, 40 
acres were devoted to this work during that season. The contract was placed 
with the Columbia Conserve Company, of Indianapolis, at a set price per 
pound for the seed. This company agreed to do all the work and pay all 
expenses, taking all risks. 

During the summer W. A. Huelson, of the Experiment Station staff, who 
later became identified with the Stokes Seed Farms Company, carefully 
rogued these fields. Mixtures of varieties, diseased plants and those of dis- 
tinctly inferior quality were destroyed, leaving a comparatively uniform 
lot of tomatoes for seed purposes. The thoroughness with which this work 
was done was demonstrated by the fact that almost no off-type tomatoes were 
produced from this seed in 1919. 

These tomatoes were picked and hauled to the factory eight miles away 
in lots carefully separated from any other tomatoes. Each morning the 
cyclones which were cleaned the evening before were operated for the separa- 
tion of the seed and skins from the pulp. Entirely new machinry for clean- 
ing and drying the seed was developed. The tomatoes were pulped cold and 
the seed and skins separated without fermentation of heat of any kind. The 
machinery which was used is completely described in a bulletin by the In- 
diana Experiment Station and the details need not be mentioned here. 
Altogether about 2000 pounds of seed was saved during the season of 1918. 
This wwas thoroughly dried and each day’s run was kept separate from all 
other seed. Repeated germination tests were made of each lot in order that 
those which for any reason might have been damaged could be eliminated. 
This seed was sold to the members of the Indiana Canners’ Asosciation in 
uniform packages of one-fourth pounds each. 

In addition to the bulk seed or multiplication fields, a strain and va- 
riety test was conducted on the Columbia Conserve farm. Seed was secured 
from several sources scatered all over the country and careful records made 
of the behavior of these various lots. The most important part of the work 
was that of selecting the plants for future breeding work. About one hun- 
dred individual plants were selected because of their vigor and productiveness. 
These were carefully watched and all but 57 were later eliminated because 
of some weakness. The seed from each of these 57 plants was saved separately 
and given an accession number. 

It was necessary to provide seed for the bulk of multiplication acreage 
in 1919. The best acre of Stone and the best acre of Baltimore were staked 
out and very thoroughly rogued. A very large percentage of the plants were 
discarded and the seed saved from only the very best for 1919 planting. Alto- 
gether about 35 pounds of seed were saved. : : 

e work was continued at the same location and under the same organi- 
zation in 1919 as during the year previous. The 35 pounds of seed which 
had been most thoroughly rogued were used for planting about 100 acres of 
multiplication fields. In addition a liberal acreage of wilt resistant stock de- 
veloped by the United States Department of Agriculture was included. Many 
improvements were made in the seed saving machinery and in addition the 
Indiana Canners’ Association employed a supervisor who had direct charge of 
the field work and the saving of the seed under the direction of Mr. Huelson. 
It was understood that this supervisor had complete control and if for any 
reason he was dissatisfied with any lot of tomatoes he would not permit 
the seed to go into that which was being saved for the Canners’ Association. 
In several instances, owing to lack of complete information regarding the lot 
of tomatoes this elimination was restored to. Such precautions are neces- 
sa to avoid trouble later. : 

” ahook 3000 pounds of seed were produced and distributed in much the 
same manner as in 1918. 

It was felt the variety and strain test should be located nearer to the 
headquarters of the Experiment Station experts. An attempt was made to 
grow this stock near the University, but later it was located at Kemp Bros. 
factory at Frankfort, about 30 miles away. The seed from each individual 
plant which had been selected because of superior quality in 1918, was planted 
separately in the field along with several strains of tomatoes secured from 
seedsmen. Some of the progeny of the 1918 plants began to show marked 
superiority during the season of 1919. A large number of individual plants 
from those higher quality strains were selected for the improvement work 
in 1920. A sufficient amount of seed of the very best strains was saved for 
planting the multiplication acreage in 1920. 

An effort was made to determine the results secured by canners and farm- 
ers who used the seed produced in 1918, which was like that. which could 
be secured on the market, except that it had been thoroughly rogued and 
all possibility of contamination at the factory had been eliminated. Mr. 
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Fishback, who was the Secretary of the Association, stated that the only 
complaint he ‘had heard was that one grower complained that he had picked 
only 13 tons of tomatoes and that frost prevented him from getting four or 


five tons more. Uniformly satisfactory results were reported, in a few in- 
stances a fraction of one per cent. of small fruited plants were found in 
these fields, but the purple and yellow tomatoes which appeared in the bulk 


fields in 1918 did not reappear. Thorough roguing eliminated these off-types in 
this case. 


The seed committee in the spring of 1920 felt that to put this project on 
the best basis would necessitate complete supervision by the canners from 
the time the seed was planted until the next crop was saved and in tha 
warehouse. They, therefore, rented a small factory in a community where to- 
matoes were grown for other factories. They hired a superintendent to super- 
vise contracting the acreage, the pulping of the tomatoes and the saving 
of the seed. This superintendent was employed by the seed committee and the 
seed was the main endeavor in the entire undertaking. Those farmers who 
contracted with superintendent used only plants furnished by him and agreed 
not to grow any other tomatoes on thei: farms. Fertilizer was furnished 
each farmer in order that the highest production possible might be secured: 
The seed from the highest producing strains in the 1919 tests was used for 
this acreage. Only Greater Baltimore seed was included, as the committee 
felt that selections from this variety will best meet the needs of Indiana 
canners. About 1750 pounds of seed were produced on the 45 acres. Com- 
plete new machinery modeled after that which had been developed in 1918-19 
was constructed. ‘The seed was carefully dried, taken to town and stored 
in a bank vault. At the end of the season the entire lot was shipped to 
the association offices in Indianapolis. 


All of this seed was treated in December with corrosive sublimate solu- 
tion. Tomato seed treatment has not generally been advised, but Dr. M. 
W. Gardner, of the Purdue Station staff has worked out the life history and 
methods of control for the bacterial spot of tomatoes, with which many are 
familiar. This spotting has been confused with leaf, spot or septoria, but 
is distinctly different, although it does cause a spotting of the foilage. Dr. 
Gardner has determined conclusively that this disease is carried on the seed 
and that by seed treatment it can be controled. The Canners’ Seed Com- 
mittee, therefore, arranged with the Experiment Station to have the entire 
lot reated. Careful germination tests were made before and after this treat- 
ment and no damage resulted to any of the lots of seed. This disease spots 
the tomatoes in such manner that they will not peel and go into the can 
without cutting out the spots. It does not reduce yields, but seriously reduces 
the percentage of tomatoes that go into the can or pulp. 


In 1920 the variety and strain tests for seed improvement were planted 
near the University at Lafayette under the direction of Prof. H. D. Brown, 
and altogether 130 strains of tomatoes were tested, including very largely 
individual plant selections from the fields of 1919. Again the parent plants 
of 1918 selection were showing marked superiority. These strains were 
planted in sufficiently large quantities, about 1/10 of an acre, so that a large 
amount of seed of the best might be saved for planting the multiplication 
acreage in 1921. Altogether some 40 pounds of seed were saved from what 
appeared to be the best selections. Careful records of production, disease 
and general behavior were kept and during the winter months those which are 
not quite up to standard will be eliminated, leaving the seed for 1921 plant- 
ing to come from those which have shown the most desirable qualities from 
every standpoint. 

On August 16th the seed committee visited these strain tests and went 
over the various types of tomatoes carefully. They discussed in detail the re- 
quirements of a good tomato for pulp and for canning. About 60 per cent. 
of Indiana’s tomatoes go into the can and about 40 per cent. into pulp for cat- 
sup and other products. That the requirements for these two industries differ 
was recognized, but the committee finally selected a type of tomato which 
they felt on the average would give best results for both kind of products —- 
a dual purpose tomato. This was a tomato with comparatively thick cell walls 
and with the cells small and in large numbers. his tomato had excellent 
color and was uniform in its shape and size. It is known as selection 83-30 
by the Experiment Station, going back to plant number 30 of the 1918 selec- 
tions. The seed from these better producing strains was saved as noted above 
for the planting of the multiplication acreage in 1921. 

Over 200 individual plants which showed marked superiority in _Produc- 
tion, foilage and disease freedom were selected for the strain tests in 1922. 
Careful descriptions are made of these plants and the type of fruit which 
they bear. A complete disease record is e not only of the individual 
plants but of the strain selections. Marked differences were found during 
1920 in the amount of Blossom End Rot and other diseases in these differ- 
ent strains. 

It is felt by the seed committee and the Experiment Station workers 
that the real improvement of tomato seed in this project will begin to appear 
in the crop grown in the canners’ fields in 1921 and that marked improve- 
ment from this time on should appear. No remarkable results could be ex- 
pected this early in the work. The importance of the work as well as the 
possibilities are shown by the yields secured from the various strains in 
1920. These yields varied from 9 tons to 25 tons per acre. Such differences 
certainly must appear in commercial stocks of seed. Without selection the 
larger number of low yielding types prevail. To date only productiveness 
and physical characteristics have been given consideration. The future of 
the work will involve many other factors, although productiveness, form, uni- 
formity of size, color and cell divisions will be kept under constant observa- 
tion. The chemical properties, sugar content, acidity, total solids, specific 
gravity, pectin content, the color factors, the earliess of maturity will all 
receive attention, and we believe, marked improvement. It is the aim of the 
seed committee and the Experiment Station to develop a type of tomatoes 
adapted to Indiana conditions. Sooner or later two strains, one for the 
eanners and one for the pulp manufacturers will be developed. 

The methods used are simple insofar as selection for productiveness and 
disease freedom are concerned. The fields are carefully rogued and off-type 
plants destroyed. Any strain which shows marked susceptibility to disease 
js discarded. The characteristics of foliage, bearing habit, productiveness, 
color of fruits, the cell structure, are all carefully considered. The tomato 
is one of the easiest of plants to improve because it is largely self-fertilized, 
very little cross pollination occurs and after a few years careful selection all 
off type plants can be eliminated. The Department of Agriculture has demon- 
strated that so far as wilt is concerned, disease free types can be developed. 

All such work must be carefully done and necessarily is somewhat expen- 
sive, but from the standpoint of the improvement secured the time devoted 
to such work is negligible and the cost per pound on the finished product is not 

sive. 

ame oot Indiana canners are doing the canners of other States may do. 
I am sure that any Experiment Station under the same kind of co-operation, 
financed by the canners, if necessary, as it was partially done in Indiana, wil 
be glad to undertake seed improvement work. Most assuredly canners do 
not wish to go into the seed business, but a few efforts of the kind under- 
taken in Indisna will create a demand for high quality seed which will 
permit the seedsmen to produce such seed at a profit. These seedsmen who are 
most familiar with this type of work are enthusiastically behind it, as they 
believe it will create a demand for better seed stocks. I am told by the — 
retary of the Indiana Association that there will probably be a sma 
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amount of this seed available for sale, if any are interested in giving it a 
trial. I am sure that Chairman McCartney will be glad to answer ques- 
tions regarding this matter. 

MR. McCARTNEY: I am sure we have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to what Professor Greene has had to say, and I think you will all take 
it home and think over it. It is evident that we must have proper strains in 
order to produce good crops of the right quality. 

_I mentioned that we had done quite a little co-operative work with the 
various institutions and with the Department of Agriculture, not as men in- 
dividually, but as part of the Tomato Section. Professor Greene told us 
what Indiana did, and I know some nice work has been done in this location 
by the Tri-State Association. The more we go into it the more we see that 
it is a problem we must work out together—the farmer the canner and the 
consumer. Their interests are not identical, but they certainly must all be 
considered at one and the same time. It is a triangle we cannot get away 
from. We therefore want to hear from the Agricultural Stations; have them 
Present to us some of their problems and tell us what they have done and 
what we should do as they see the matter from the growers’ standpoint. 
They are better able to do that than probably the grower himself. Therefore, 
we are pleased to have with us this morning Prof. T. B. Symons, of the 
University of Maryland, who, I am, sure will tell us something interesting 
from the grower’s standpoint. Professor Symons. (Applause.) 


“THE TOMATO GROWER.” 
By Dr. T. B. Symons, Director Extension Service, University of Maryland. 


Generally, in discussing the tomato situation before any audience, I have 
endeavored to emphasize the three primary factors in the industry—viz., the 
grower, the canner and the consumer. I have tried to urge for sometime 
that both the growers and canners must recognize the demands of the con- 
sumers. It is they who have revolted and in part caused the present situation. 
Inasmuch as other speakers are to follow, treating of the canner and the con- 
sumer. I shall endeavor to restrict my remarks as far as possible to the sub- 
ject assigned—‘‘The Tomato Grower.” I also want to add that anything that 
I may say in the nature of friendly criticism of present methods is said with a 
eed of offering constructive suggestions for the improvement of the canning 
industry. 

Status of the Grower in the Industry—First, I want to congratulate the 
section for recognizing the desirability of discussing the status of the grower 
at this convention. This is a decided step forward. But, friends, it is only a 
start. I do not believe this wonderful convention, with its various sections, 
will ever be a success until you have a large and important division known 
as the producers with yours. The grower has not been given the proper con- 
sideration in the minds of the majority of canners. Some of you have looked 
upon the grower in the light that they are dependents. You have not fully 
recognized your mutual dependence. As a matter of fact ,no such feeling 
should exist in either group, but of the two the grower is much more inde- 
pendent than the canner. The grower can live without the canner but the 
canner cannot stay in business without the products from the soil. So, the 
first point I want to make is that greater recognition should be given the 
growers as such and more attention should be paid to their problems and their 
effort upon the industry. ats 

Organization of Growers—The tomato growers are organizing. In many 
sections they are organized and it will not be a very long time before the 
growers of all sections will unite into one commodity organization as is seen 
today in other industries such as milk, potatoes and fruits. In fact, the Amer- 


ican Farm Bureau Federation furnishes an active medium for bringing the 
farmers of all sections together to d som) problems 5 
The point I wish to emphasize is that it is decidedly in the interest 


of the canning business that the growers be perfectly organized. Many can- 
ners in the past have not realized the advantages to be gained for themselves 
and for the industry in growers organizations. They have only considered the 
narrow view of what such organizations may exact from them. I have not 
the time to go into the many advantages of proper organization for both the 
growers and canners. I will say that in my opinion a better organization of 
growers is on the way—that it is good for them and for canners, as well as 
consumers, and, further, that I do not believe the canners are properly or- 
ganized today notwithstanding the splendid showing at this meeting. You 
will have to perfect your business organization if you are going to make 
proper progress in this industry. Organization with proper ideals and pros- 
pective with effective means for accomplishing results will greatly benefit the 
industry. 

Mutual Agreement on Prices—The time has passed in the Tri-State terri- 
tory, at any rate, when the prices paid for the raw product will be decided 
by one part to the contract. The growers are determined to have some say in 
the price they are to receive for the raw product and rightly so. It is a 
mutual business and both canner and grower should get together through their 
organizations and discuss the many factors involved before deciding upon 
a price. We can never expect to see stability in the business until such prac- 
tice becomes the common method of procedure. 

e Contract—In the East, I believe, that growers generally are ready 
to return to the contract system, provided they are a greater factor in the 
making of the contract and that proper guarantees are given by both canner 
and grower that the contracts will be lived up to. There has been, as you 
all know, an orgy of cancellation of contracts in all business. The proportion 
of canners living up to their contracts with growers during the past season 
has probably been greater than in any other industry, although in one coun- 
try of our State I have a report that 116 contracts were broken by canners. 
In years past it is well known that growers have also violated their contracts. 

Successful business is only maintained by a scrupulous recognition of all 
moral obligations. The recent monetary losses due to cancellation of orders 
was not the greatest loss, although many have gone to an untimely business 
grave because somebody did not°make good. The apparent lowering of busi- 
ness standards, making doubtful the value of business written is undoubtedly 
the greatest loss. We must do our part in curing the disease known in the 
press as cancelitis. 

Governor Coolidge has recently said, ‘“‘Men are not and cannot be in any 
of the relations of life independent of the moral laws. The only freedom 
men can enjoy is self-direction in doing right.’ 

For the stability of the business, let us retur nto a business contract that 
both grower and canner will live up to in its every detail. 

Bonds—On account of experiences by both growers and canners in the 
past, there is a demand for bonds that will guarantee the contracts. The 
growers’ organizations, with whom I have conferred, are most earnest in de- 
siring a bond from the canner that the raw products delivered will be paid 
for. I have come in contact with many sad growers within the past month 
whose summer’s work, with all the necessity costs in producing the canning 
crops, is an absolute loss, due to the business failure of the canner. This 
raises the question if it is not a sane business requirement that the canner 
give bond to the growers that all products delivered will be paid for in full 
and that the canner exact a bond from the growers organizations that all to- 
matoes raised upon an agreed acreage will be delivered to the canner. The 
bonds for both canners and growers should be so drawn that each would 
be fully protected in the event of non--fulfillment of the contract. While 
at first glance this may seem impractical, it is good business and if it is good 
business, a satisfactory plan for procedure might be made effective. 
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The Outlook for 1921—In considering plans for the 1921 s 
grower and canner are perplexed. Both have lost heavily in 1920." agg 
counties of the Tri-State territory our growers have lost as much as $500,000 in 
one county and varying amounts throughout the territory. In many sections 
growers were compelled to play the entire crop of tomatoes down. It would 
be difficult to estimate the total erormous loss sustained by the growers of 
this country during the past season. We all know that the majority of can- 
ners have either lost heavily or stand to take a loss on the 1919-20 Packs. 

“Let. the dead past bury its dead,” and let growers and can 
together to prevent a loss in 1921. Each locality should plan to pes rg = 
Vy do so at cost with no profit. 

t mus said, however, in behalf of the grower, that th 
sustained on the average cannot be offset with any speculative <A nag 
that he had made prior to the past year. The possibilities of profit to the 
within the next six months. The result of a survey that I had made in 
the past. I firmly believe that we will find the present pack largely decreased 
within the next six months. The result of a survey tha tl had made in 
Washington last week shows that canned tomatoes when reduced to normal 
prices are moving nicely. The chain stores, which are advertising and re- 
ducing Prices, are selling goods. One chain store manager advised us that 
he was selling two cars of canned foods per month. Others reported greater 
demand for tomatoes at reduced prices. It was also observed that the retail 
ed sell canned at odd prices, are not selling. 

e retail stores do not mee e emergenc should i 
agencies which will meet present conditions. 

I, therefore, believe that there will be a reasonable deman i 
pack of tomatoes next fall and winter. I think nothing can “ pa yd 
growers or canners to decide not to grow or pack tomatoes next summer. 
There is every reason to demand that both growers and dcanners go into the 
season with every safeguard to prevent less and upon a more intelligent basis 
than heretofore. The acreage should be reduced with a view of increasing 
yields per acre end growers, who have not been able to produce an average 
crop, should not attempt to raise this crop. It is reasonable to expect that 
the large majority of growers will not plant the crop except under the guar- 
antee of fair return. The same should be said of canners who have not been 
able to conduct their factories upon the most efficient basis. Present economic 
conditions require the elimination of those who are unable to grow or pack 
the best quality of goods in the most improved and efficient style. 

I, therefore, propose that the canners of every general cannin i 
appoint a committee to confer with a similar committee from the poss 
associations for the purpose of agreeing upon the character of contract, the 
price to be paid, the acreage to be grown and the bonds to be given. 

It should also be understood by both growers’ and canners’ committees 
that if they cannot agree upon any of these requirements, they are authorizea 
to select two arbiters and the two arbiters to select a third which would 
guarantee an agreement between the growers and canners of any region for 
this year’s business. This would be a wonderful accompilshment. It would be 
following the policy of other industries. For instance when the milk producer; 
cannot agree upon a price with the milk distributors of our cities they call 
in an arbitrator to decide the issue and both parties abide by the results. 
This I propose for tomato growing regions. Such committees should be ap- 
pointed immediately so that all plans can be made prior to planting season. 
I realize that I have made a plea for committees of growers and canners 
to get together on prices and other mutual requirements before, and committees 
have met without accomplishing the purposes for which they have been ap- 
pointed ; but now it is a problem in i e ic folly, waste and 
loss resulting from antagonism or lack of appreciation of the other fellow’s 
difficulties, will soon spell ruin for the industry. Lack of sympathy, inor- 
dinate desire to take advantage of each other and finally to be satisfied to 
allow each other to hoe his own row, spell ultimate disaster to the industry 
in any given territory. 

I believe the growers will meet the canners half way. In my experience 
and observation, the growers have reached more than half way with the hop> 
of bringing about a feeling of mutual dependence and arriving at a mutual 
understanding for the conduct of the joint business. 

Present Attitude of Growers—If I can interpret the feelings of the grow- 
ers aright at this time for the region with which I am more particularly 
familiar, it is that a large body of our growers have abandoned the idea of 
growing tomatoes for 1921. In fact, some organizations have voted that there 
be no tomatoes grown in their section for the year 1921 for canning pur- 
poses unless contracted for on a contract that is binding and satisfactory 
and for a price that is agreed upon by the organization. 

I feel sure the growers appreciate fully the present embarrassing posi- 
tion in which the canners are placed. The growers are not assuming a mili- 
tant attitude, but, as mentioned heretofore, I believe they have arrived at a 
point when they expect to be a real party to this business or not to have 
anything to do with it at all. I feel sure, however, that you can count upon 
every growers’ organization going the limit with you in conserving the busi- 
ness and in meeting you half way to solve the present mutual problems. 

Advertising—I want to congratulate you upon inaugurating the proposed 
advertising campaign. It is wise, commonsense and good business. I am 
sure we can greatly augment the present consumption of canned foods in 
this country, especially when you have a proper product to advertise and in 
this connection, I wish every State would pass such legislation as was passed 
by the Maryland Legislature, providing for proper standards in canned to- 
matoes. Certainly the inspection system inaugura by the National Can- 
ners’ Association will greatly aid in improving the products that are offered 
the public. 

Here is another case where you have not taken the growers into your 
confidence. The growers should be just as much interested in advertising 
canned tomatoes as are the canners. I wish I could announce that every 
grower in the tomato growing region would contribute at least one dollar 
to your advertising campaign. May I suggest that you take this matter up 
with the growers. I believe they will be glad to co-operate with you in 
this business enterprise. : 

May I further suggest that the canners and the growers consider in- 
augurating a campaign at once to “buy a case of tomatoes.” You know what 
such a campaign did for the cotton growers at the beginning of the war 
period. A properly launched campaign to induce consumers of all classes to 
buy a case of tomatoes—direct from the canner if necessary-—would do much 
to relieve the present market conditions. Further, we are all, no doubt, con- 
tributing to the splendid purpose to which Mr. Hoover is devoting his efforts, 
viz., of saving the starving children of Central Europe. Has any effort been 
made to have Mr. Hoover purchase a large amount of canned foods to ship 
abroad to aid these stricken people? Certainly he could use some canned 
foods to advantage and thus assist in reducing the over-stock of these foods. 
The large fund that is being raised $30.000,000, if partly expended in pur- 
chasing food supplies, including canned foods, would greatly aid our markets. 

Moreover, are the canners and growers of the Pacific Coast considerin® 
the great outlet to the East in China and Japan for their canned foods? Are 
we paying enough attention to advertising this product in other foreign coun- 
tries? In my opinion there is no limit to the possibilities of increasin< the 
consumption of canned foods in the world. I hope the growers and = 
ners will pool their interests in providing for an extended and continuous 24> 
vertising campaign. 


ooo 


Not Mere Claims, but 


Positive 
Pulping Facts 


HE record of accomplishment made by the Indiana Pulper in can- 
ning plants all over the country, conclusively proves its reliabiliy 
and steady performance, its low upkeep expense, its ability to 

secure more pulp from the tomato, and its tremendously greater capacity. 


One canner says “The Indianais paramount to any pulper we have 
ever had in our plant. We have been particularly impressed with the 
degree of dryness of residue and the simplicty cf construction which 
makes for both ease in operation and ease in cleaning.”’ 


“Another man says of 


THE INDIANA PULPER 


“We can get a greater amount of pulp and a finer product. The pulper 
is us good as the first day we used it. We will put in another Indiana 
next year.” The president of another big canning concern writes: 
“The three Indiana Pulpers have given us the very best service of any 
pulper we ever used. We did not lose a minute during the tomato season 
on account of the machines refusing to work.” 


A GUARANTEED DAILY CAPACITY OF 10,000 BUSHELS OF TOMATOES 


This is a conservative estimate. One concern making a ten-hour 
test, pulped 32 tons of tomatoes per hour. This wasall that could be fed, 
put was not enough to determine its capacity. Another concern on test, 
obtained 20 to 25 gallons more raw pulp per ton of tomatoes than he ever 
— oleae other pulper and claims to have used every make on 
the market. 


THE PULPER—FINISHER 


For the small plant, handling up to 2500 bushels of tomatoes daily, 
The Indiana equipped with a finishing screen it isthe ideal equipment 
for both pulper and finisher. Used in this way. the one machine dees 
the work of two in one operation. In actual work in plants last season, 
the Indiana used in this way—producing finished product from the whole 
tomato at one operation—produced product which showed less bacteria 
and a smaller mould count than product put thru both a pulper and 
finisher of other manufacture. 


WRITE TODAY ABOUT AN INDIANA for next season. 


Other Langsenkamp products:—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, Rotary Washers, Tomato 
Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable Pumps Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed 
Water Heaters, Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate 
Valves and enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete infor 
mation on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Representative Coast Representative 
S. 0. RANDALL'S SON ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Baltimore, Md. San Jose, California 


LANGSENKANP 
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Labels 
Carry Products 
into Homes 


The eye is the road to the mind. A 
woman is influenced by a brilliant, 
beautiful label on a can, or well chosen 
colors on a carton. She accepts the 
outside dress as an indication of qual- 
ity on the inside. Color tells a quality 
story — in all languages, in a flash — 
if the color is right for the work it 
has to do. 


U. S. Labels and folding boxes are 
designed with care for a given task of 
selling. The colors are chosen by men 
with sales knowledge and a knowledge 
of human nature. Our customers say 
our work is first class and our prices 
proper. It will pay you to come to usfor 
color printing in large or small lots. 


Our trade-mark bureau, without 
charge, creates trade-names and de- 
vises trade-marks, searches titles to 
existing ones. In this department are 
filed 730,000 such devices, registered 
and unregistered. So at a great sav- 
ing of money and time, and probably 
avoiding costly litigation, by compari- 
son, we quickly establish whether or 
not a design is entitled to registration. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Baltimore, 439 Cross Street 
Cincinnati, 55 Beech Street 
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Need for Investigation—Of all the agricultural industries I believe the 

canning industry has put forth less effort to secure Federal and State aid 
for investigational and educational work than any other. There are innum- 
erable problems in the growing of canning crops that need investigation. 
_ In our State (Maryland), notwithstanding the enormous value of the in- 
custry to the State, neither growers or canners have made any attempt to se- 
cure funds for the study of their problems. I hope the growers and canners 
will get together and see to it that adequate funds are provided for investiga- 
tional and demonstration work which will greatly assist in improving present 
methods of production handling canning and marketing. 

Cost Production Studies—We have heard much during the past few years 
of cost of production, manufacturing, etc. We are greatly in need of adequate 
studies and investigation of costs ef production and canning. Limited funds 
have prevented the State institutions and U. S. Department of Agriculture 
from conductir.; exhaustive studies into costs of production. Many growers 
and specialists have carefully estimated the costs of producing’ tomatoes. 
These costs vary with communities, sections, states and also in proportion to 
the different customs followed by canners and growers. I hope much good will 
come from the series of conferences by specialists and growers of the several 
States with a view of devising a uniform system for ascertaining proper 
costs. It is very evident that we must direct our attention to cost of pro- 
duction per ion of tomatoes raised rather than the cost of production per 
acre. 

In our Maryland studies we found in 1919 that costs of production per 
ton varied between $14.96 and $130.00. This variation resulted from a dif- 
ference in the yield in tons per acre. Production costs up to the time of 
harvesting are very little different in the case of high or low yields. Better 
methods of growing tematoes such as bigger plants earlier planting, better 
culture and fertilization and disease control will greatly increase the yield 
per acre and decrease the cost per ton. Our figures were taken and averaged 
from fields located in various sections of the State. Similar surveys and cost 
studies have been secured in other States. 

In Maryland. 1919 was a poor yielding year generally, the average yield 
being very low. Practically no figures could be obtained for 1920 on account 
of the crop not being picked regularly. The tomato grower must take his 
chances on yield depending on the season, notwithstanding his effort in cul- 
tural means. to produce a good crop. There is not a more hazardous crop 
raised in our section than that of tomatoes. 

Better Seed—There has not been sufficient attention given by growers 
or canners to the necessity of securing good seed stock. Inasmuch as canners 
furnish seed in many cases and as many save seed at their factories, the in- 
attention to this important factor can largely be charged to the neglect 
of canners. 

I should like to see arrangements made at this convention for a committee 
of canners and growers to get together an make adequate provision for de- 
veloping good strains of tomato seed for the respective sections. Such a plan 
will finance itself if properly haondled, and surely there is nothing as im- 
portant as a guarantee of good seed. You should plan for your seed as you 
have planned for your advertising campaign and I believe the growers will 
be glad to co-operate with you in this project. x i 

Conclusion—There are many other angles to this business even from the 
growers’ standpoint that I have not time to discuss, suffice it to say that the 
growers are more despondent at the present time on the outlook for the tomato 
crop than at any previous time in the history of the industry. They are con- 
fronted with high costs for production and they realize fully the situation 
in which the canners are now placed. P 

However, I believe if all forces will get together upon abasis of common 
interest in the industry there will develop from this condition a more stable 
industry a more co-operative industry and a prosperous industry for all con- 
cerned. Remember that the ie ima will meet the canners half way in 

visi lans for this accomplishment. 

Ger MeCARTNEY: We asked Dr. Barnard, of Brownstone, Ind., to come 
here and address us this morning, but unfortunately he could not come on 
account of another engagement. He has, however, written a short paper, 
which I will ask the Secretary to read. on the subject of the tomato canner. 

We will now ask our old friend, W. B. Timms, to address us on the sub- 
ject of the distributor. 

THE TOMATO DISTRIBUTER. 
By Walter BR. Timnis. 


There is perhaps no one thing in business more misleading than sta- 
tistics, and yet they are necessary, interesting nad almost as valuable as a 
good novel. Deductions of all kinds can be drawn from them but the business 
man who is guided in his policies by them is more than likely to be led astray. 

A reported pack of something over eight million cases of tomatoes in 
one season, a few years ago would have caused every buyer to load up with 
them and made them believe that there would not be sufficient to supply the 
consuming demand for more than a few months. But there are — 
things which enter into the sale of canned tomatoes, which make a 
statements of little value, except as a misleading guide if they are fo —— 

No one has been able to discover a method by which the unsold stocks o 
any important variety of canned foods held by_ retailers and Jobbers = be 
correctly estimated, and I doubt if any can satisfy themselves as to the un- 
sold stock of the leading canned food staples held by the canners. 

Further than this the cost of production which is given us by leading 
cannery and which I personally believe to be correct from their eres 
can only be considered a reasonable statement as applied to 
pack. There have been but few seasons, if any, in the last thirty years W “en 
there has not been sufficient tomatoes canned to supply the consuming de- 

d for that season. 
“oo who have stocked up with large quantities because of the 
statistical reports that have been given out have rarely, if ever, made suffi- 
cient profit on them to warrant carrying more than sufficient stock for, szy, 
thirty or sixty days’ demand. 

During the war the production of canned tomatoes was tremendously 
increased, as was true of nearly all canned food. I doubt if any figures 
which have been published as to production in 1918 and 1919 are correct. 
As this may be, we know that no one has correctly stated the stocks carried 
over from year to year by the various factors in the trade. For these reasons 
the distributor of eanned tomatoes has, as a rule, made but a very moderate 
priofit on his investment in them, even under favorable circumstances, and 
has frequently been obliged to take a considerable loss if he carried more than 
a moderate stock. 

It was my policy, as a buyer of canned foods for many years, to pur- 
chase tomatoes as needed from month to month, and to sell them on the 
basis of their market value. For many years I urged salesmen not to push 
the sale of tomatoes and not to sell them for future delivery, except of the 
fancy hand-picked grade, and urged retailers to only buy them as_ they 
were needed, as a standard tomato rarely showed either a retailer or a whole 
saler sufficient profit to warrant speculation in them. I don’t believe that 
in New York and nearby markets there has been any considerable buying of 
standard tomatoes for future delivery for many years prior to the war. 


especially in No. 2 and No. 3 tins, and I repeat that I doubt if purchases 
of tomatoes in any considerable blocks have been profitable to the buyer. 

I fully realize that if this policy is closely followed that many can- 
ners could not operate because of financial reasons and that this would 
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have a tendency to throw the canning of tomatoes into the hands of the 
large packer. But a remedy may be found for that condition and when we 
get back to normal, after the world orgy (as it is called by Mr. Munsey, of the 
New York Herald) of 1919 in every branch of business, the tomato packer 
will find that it is better for him to have a steady distribution of his product 
than to make large sales at one time, to be followed by depressed and un- 
satisfactory markets at another. 

Canned tomatoes are essentially a moderate priced product, which cannot 
be forced above a certain figure without materially affecting their consump- 
tion. We have seen that during the past year and a half. I have heard house- 
keeper after _housekeeper tay that they would not buy canned tomatoes at 
20 cents to 25 cents a can for No. 3 becatise the food value was not in them 
and they could not afford to pay that price for a little solid tomato and a 
great deal of juice. 

Tomatoes, from being the leading staple in the canned foods trade, have 
been relegated to third or fourth place in volume by other varieties such as 
corn, peas and salmon. This is partly due to the greater food value of these 
other varieties and partly to the fact that consumers have been educated for 
many years to look upon tomatoes as something that must be sold at a com- 
paratively low price to be of value to them: 

Canned tomatoes will always be in demand from consumers, as nothing 
can replace their use; but they must, both in price and quality, appeal to the 
consumer. An increase in the consumption of tomatoes can be brought about 
by two important methods: First, good quality. The consumer who opens 
a can containing half or two--thirds juice which appears to them to be 
water, has but little use for canned tomatoes. 

_ _Second, cost. The consumer who is forced to Pay a comparatively 
high price for a can of tomatoes, will. buy one only occassionally, when, if 
the price is moderate, they will buy frequently. 

_The canner must consider the consumer in figuring on his pack of every 
variety of canned foods, because no matter what the jobber, wholesaler, specu- 
lator or retailer may think about the purchase of his product, the consumer 
is the one that makes or unmakes the final distribution of them. 

This, I believe, is called the “Consumers’ Convention.” In any event, 
he cannot be left out of your calculations, so in packing and arranging 
for your cost keep him constantly in your mind with regard to quality and 
the final cost to him of your product. Forget all the distributing elements in 
between you and the consumer, and pack every can of tomatoes so that it 
will appeal in quality and price to him. Following that policy you may be 
sure of an increased consumption of canned tomatoes, and perhaps it will 
not be long before they are again at the head of the column in the canned 
foods trade. 

_ Make every can that you put up worthy of the inspection seal of the Asso- 
ciation, in quality as well as sanitary preparation, you will be benefitting 
yourself, the distributor, the consumer an dthe distribution of all varieties of 
eanned foods. 


TOMATO PULP COMMITTEE REPORT. 


MR. McCARTNEY: I have here a report from the Committee on the 
Standardization of Tomato Puree. 

The report of the Tomato Pulp Committee was presented as follows by 
Mr. McAbee: 

The meeting was held in the offices of the National Canners’ Association 
Monday, June 28th. The following members and other interested persons 
were present: 

O. R. Platt, Libby, McNeill & Libby: J. E. McGowan, Campbell Soup Co. : 
Miss E. W. Collins, Curtice Bros. Co.; W. D. McAbee, Rubicon Preserve Co. : 
Dr. W. D. Bigelow, National Canners’ Association; Dr. P. J. Donk, National 
Canners’ Association ; Dr. Wm. Frear, Association Official Agricultural Chemi:t;. 

Dr. Frear first explained the need for official standards which would be 
uniform for the various Government and State authorities charged with the 
enforcement of the food laws. 

In view of the fact that a committee of tomato paste manufacturers had 
already reported standards for their product it was decided to confine the 
work of this committee to products containing 12 per cent. or less tomato 
solids. 

The exact meaning of the words “Pulp” and ‘Puree’ was then dis- 
cussed, and it was unanimously agreed that the word ‘Puree’? was used in 
somewhat different manner in different localities, but that it always brought 
the idea of concentration in some degree to the mind. It was, therefore, 
the opinion of the committee that we should apply the word ‘‘Puree’’ only 
to products which had been concentrated in some degree, and further qualify 
it with the name “Light,”’ “Medium” and ‘Heavy,’ according to the con- 
centration. 

The following standards were thereupon adopted: 


PROPOSED DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS FOR TOMATO PULP AND 
PUREE. 


Tentatively Adopted by a Committee of the National Canners’ Association on 
June 28, 1920. 


Strained Tomatoes is the product obtained by straining sound, ripe to- 
matoes, either raw or cooked, through a screen that removes skins and seeds. 

Light Tomato Puree is the product obtained by the evaporation of strained 
tomatoes, with or without the addition of salt. It contains not less than 
6.30 per cent. of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo at 70 C. 

Medium Tomato Puree, Tomato Pulp is the product obtained by the evap- 
oration of strained tomatoes, with or without the addition of salt. It con- 
tains not less than 8.37 per cent. of tomato solids determined by drying 
in vacuo at 70 C. ; : 

Heavy Tomato Puree is the product obtained by the evaporation of strained 
tomatoes, with or without the addition of salt. It contains not less than 
12.0 per cent. of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo at 70 C. 

Strained Tomatoes from Trimming Stock is the product obtained by strain- 
ing sound peelings, trimmings and pieces from ripe tomatoes through a screen 
that removes skins and seeds. 

Light Tomato Puree from Trimming Stock is the product obtained by 
the evaporation of strained tomatoes, with or without the addition of salt. 
It contains not less than 6.30 per cent. of tomato solids determined by drying 
in vacuo at 70 C. 

Medium Tomato Puree from Trimming Stock, Tomato Pulp from Trim- 
ming Stock is the product obtained by the evaporation of strained tomatoe; 
from trimming stock, with or without the addition of salt. It contains not less 
than 8.37 per cent. of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo at 70 C. 

Heavy Tomato Puree from Trimming Stock is the product obtained by 
the evaporation of strained tomatoes from trimming stock, with or without the 
addition of salt. It contains not less than 12.0 per cent. of tomato solids de- 
termined by drying in vacuo at 70 C. 

Discussion of standards for the microscopic examination of tomato prod- 
ucts then occurred, but after an exchange of ideas on this subject it was de- 
cided that we should adopt no standards for this examination until the present 
methods were further studied. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. D. McABEE, Acting Chairman. 
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Closing Machines. 


Pacific 


| Wheeling No. 100 
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Solving the Double Seamer Problem 


It is now possible for us to supply, on a Rental Basis, three distinct types of 


Southern Can Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


MODERN CANNING MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Made by the E. W. Bliss Company of Brooklyn. 

A continuous operating machine, having a capacity of 
110 cans per minute with no spill, which will displace two 
of the ordinary single spindle type. 


(Westchester )Controlled by the Whitaker-Glessner Cem- 
pany of Wheeling, West Virginia. 

A compact machine, having a minimum of wearing parts. 
Speed 55 cans per minute. 


A type making an unusually tight seam with which all 
— are already familiar. Speed 55 cans per 
minute. 


“SPRAGUE ”’ will 


equip your plant com- 


plete and guarantee 


every item. 


Our catalog is an 
encyclopedia of the 
Canning Art. 


SALES OFFICES: 
FACTORY: Hoopeston, Ill. 


The Home of Quality 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
GrorGE E. PELLAM, 15 Wilson St., Newark, New York 


C. B. Gray, 704 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


222 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


We build more than 
100 different models and 
types of Canning Factory 
Machinery. Our plant is 
modern. Machines are 
produced complete from 
the ore to the finished 
product entirely in our 
own shops under direct 
supervision of men who 
know the requirements of 
the Canning and Packing 
Industries and who have 
practical canning 
factory experience for 
many years. 
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Those members of the Committee present do not pack tomatoes with 
puree, but feel it proper to make the following recommendations: 

That pulp or puree used for that purpose comply in every respect with the 
requirements of the National Bureau of Chemistry for pulp or puree packed 
and offered for sale as such test samples to be drawn from stock before 
it is mixed with the tomatoes: 

That cans containing mixture of tomatoes with pulp or puree be plainly 
labeled as such. The label to show prominently the proportion of each used 
in filling the container and the grade of puree used. 

H. B. MESSENGER, 
Chairman of Committee on Fixing a Standard for Tomatoes Packed with Puree. 
TOMATO SECTION—NOMINATIONS. 


William Silver, Aberdeen, Md., Chairman; H. L. Herrington, Ogden, Utah, 


Secretary. 
ADVISORY BOARD. 
It was moved and seconded and unanimously voted that these tentative 
standards be adopted at national standards. So ordered. 
Group A—John R. Baines, Baltimore, Md.; Harry L. Cannon, Bridgeville, 
Del.; H. B. Messenger, Federalsburg, Md 
Group B—Charles J. Stevens, Cedarville, N. J. 
Group C—Charles H. Tugwell, Wilson, N. Y. 
Group D—C. E. McDonald, Elyria, Ohio; Harry McCartney, Greenwood, Ind. 
Group E—Roy Nelson, Missouri. 
- Group F—James R. Stokely, Newport, Tenn.; B. F. Moomaw, Roanoke, 
irginia. 
Group G—Richard R. Stringham, Woods Cross, Utah. 
Group H—C. H. Bentley, San Francisco, Cal.; G. E. Grier, Pasadena, Cal. 
It was moved and seconded and unanimously voted that the above report 
be adopted. So ordered. 
On motion, duly seconded, the meeting was adjourned. 


SMASHING GLASS IN A FOOL’S RETREAT. 


(We lend glad assent to the editorial, under the above 
heading, as it appeared in the Coal Trade Journal of February 
2nd.—HEditor.) 

The classic ostrich, head buried in the sands, is no more 
foolish than the business man who shuts his eyes to the fact 
that a proposal to regulate one private industry leads naturally 
and inevitably to proposals to regulate other private industries. 
That fact, disregarding absolutely the unworkable character 
and the illusory benefits aleged to be conferred, is the menace 
that threatens American business as a whole in the Calder coal 
control bill now before the United States Senate. 


OLD 


Proof of this charge comes, not from the opponents of 
gcvernment meddling, but from the advocates of more regula- 
tion. Within the past ten days those Senators most active in 
demanding that the Colder bill (S. B. 4828) be fastened upon 
the coal trade have frankly admitted, both by word and by 
deed, that that proposal is only a beginning. Against the 
wishes of the majority of leaders of the upper house of Congress 
the bill to establish a live stock commission to regulate the 
meat packing industry has passed the Senate by a vote of 46 to 
33. Every member of the committee on manufactures that has 
been hearing testimony on the Calder bill voted in favor of the 
live stock commission scheme. 

Accused of making coal the legislative goat when the flour 
man, the shoe man, the milk man and other suppliers of the 
so-called neecssaries of life are untouched by proposals for 
fresh federal restraint, proponents of the Calder bill answer 
that coal is only the starting point, Doubt that that assertion 
is more than a mere rhetorical flourish is removed by the an- 
nouncement that the same committe that sponsored the Calder 
bill has ordered an investigation into the lumber industry. 

These are all facts of public record. In the face of them, 
how can the business man who prizes his own independence 
hide in a fool’s retreat and comfort himself with the vain 
belief that what affects the meat packer, or the lumber man, 
or the steel mill or the coal trade is no concern of his? How 
can he do otherwise than agree with Senator Stanley, who, in 
opposing the live stock commission bill, pointed out that the 
policy of control of private enterprise that the Calder bill and 
similar measures would foist upon the country “is the plan of 
Lenin and Trotsky, to which we are approaching by successive 
steps?” 

Regulation, like the prolific fathers in the Book of Num- 
bers, begets regulation. The way to stop Leninizing business 
is to see that the process is never started. It isn’t a question 
of “saving” the coal industry or the meat packing industry 
from government control: it’s a question of saving all industry 
from that killing blight. 


FASHIONED METHODS MUST GO 


Mmmm Hand Cherry Pitting is a survival of the days of long 


TO DAY—you cannot afford such methods. 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 


P. O. Drawer 25 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


ago—of the days of a small pack. 
A MONITOR Cherry 
Pitter is an absolute essential tothe cherry packer. It 


means fewer pits in the can—a saving of the fruit juice 
which puts the ‘‘taste’’ in your pack and a 


BIG SAVING IN DOLLARS 


Better start an investigation right now. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


‘ 


ADDRE 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 


Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrims CANS . 


HOUSE< OF STEGHI ER. 


Our Labels 
are the Highest Standard 


for Commercial Value. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NY. 
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A Translation from the French 


The Book For All Households 


The Art of Conserving During Many Years, All 
Animal and Vegetable Substances 


By M. Appert 


Late confectioner and distiller, elevated to be provisioner 


of the ducal house of Christian 1V., member 


of the Society for the Encouragement | 
of National Industry. 
1831 
Translated from the fourth edition by 
KATHERINE GOLDEN Brrrine, M. 8. 


(Notice—Owing to a mistake in the run our issue of January 31st is entirely exhausted, 
As there is a heavy demand for these Appert articles we are repeating these 


chapters this week.—Editor. ) 


M. NICHOLAS APPERT 
1750—1841 


_ At the time when I used only the uncovered bath, I 
Was never uneasy on account of the difference that could 
exist between the results and those of the covered water- 
bath. One day when I wished to work upon only one 
bottle of truffles I conceived placing it in a stoneware 
saucepan which it exceeded in height; in order to obviate 
this inconvenience, I enclosed the top of the bottle in a 
dishtowel folded in four, and then I covered all with a 
reversed crockery soup tureen, the same diameter as that 
of the marmite, in such a way that the wet towel which 
separated them, luted them perfectly; I added to the 
cover a weight of four pounds. During the boiling, I 
observed that no steam escaped through the wet towel, 
but without stopping at this, and being preoccupied with 
another matter, I continued to push the boiling in for- 
getting to diminish the intensity of the fire. This dis- 
the increased heat reached such a degree that it produced 
a horrible explosion. 

Warned by the noise, I hastened to examine the re- 
sults of my imprudence; the fragile cover of my apparatus 
had been thrown to a distance; but that which strangely 
surprised me was to find the marmite as well as the bottle 
staved in with the upper part upright in the middle of the 
extinguished furnace. After having reflected a little upon 
this singular effect, I knew from my own experience that 
the heat held by the obstacle that I had opposed to its 
escape, in luting the apparatus so well had reacted on 
itself, and forced out the bottom of the marmite, instead 
of its sides bursting, for the reason that the heat always 
tending to increase, was concentrated in a greater propor- 
tion in the upper part of the vessel, and in that case an 
outlet was opened, in spite of all its strength in the weak- 
est part of the marmite, which proved to be the bottom. 


DESCRIPTION OF A STEAM APPARATUS USED 
IN A LONDON TAVERN. 
At the time of my trip to London in 1814, I had seen 
in a tavern in that city, when the bank gave its fetes, a 
very simple steam apparatus, and by means of which the 


dinners for five hundred to six hundred persons were 
cooked every day. 

It consisted of three ranges* placed in a spacious 
kitchen, and near which with its back to the wall and of 
the same height, was a table eighteen inches wide. Three 
or four inches above this table, and extending its entire 
length, was a heating pipe, two inches in diameter, three- 
quarters embedded in the wall. This pipe is equipped with 
valves at stated distances and in front of which the cas- 
seroles are placed upon the table. These are oval, have 
double walls, and are furnished at the back with a socket 
in which is the heat valve. 


The inside casserole intended for the food is soldered 
to the collar of the outside one in such a way that except 
at this point of contact the walls are isolated by a space 
of about one and one-half inches; when the dish to be 
cooked is placed in the casserole, which is done by an open- 
ing in the fixed cover of the outer one, the valve is opened 
so as to admit steam to the space between the two cases 
and circulates during the time necessary for the cooking. 
From time to time the water produced by the condensa- 
tion of the steam is drawn off through a valve placed for 
this purpose in the front of the outer one. 

This apparatus distributes sufficient heat to put in 
action at one time fifty casseroles containing the most 
varied foods, whether meat, fish, or vegetables, and to 
heat two large stoves, and a reservoir, the water in which 
is used to wash the vessels and cooking utensils. 

In front of the grate of this apparatus, fed by char- 
coal, four spits filled with large pieces of meat turn one 
above the other. 


One cannot indeed fail to admire the ingenious sim- 
plicity of this apparatus which, joining to a great economy 
of fuel the benefit of giving to the cooking a proper degree 
of precision, might be of the greatest utility in our hos- 
pitals and other public establishments. But it must be 
admitted at the same time that it could be applied only as 
a secondary means in our large houses, and even in our 


8 Although there may be no other analogy between this process and that of 
mine than the application of the water-bath, an exact description may per- 


af 


chance ‘not be amiss ‘in this place. 
*For the stews and the sauces. 
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noted restaurants, where the greatest daintiness prevails. 
The adoption of this process, however, would introduce a 
great improvement in the service, if one used it to neat 
the table where the entrees are spread ard if it were sub- 
stituted for the use of bells and particularly with chafing 


dishes which have the serious objection of scorching, spoil- — 


ing the sauces and changing the butter to oil. 
It would permit the chef to prepare at his ease twen- 


_ty-five and thirty entrees without fear that any of them 


became cool, and would not be obliged to employ all his 
agility, in order to prepare with the promptitude re- 
quired, certain dishes which should be served hot. I know 
it might be observed that by means of one steam heater, 
the whole apparatus might be dispensed with; but the 
plates, being without order in this heater, on taking out, 
have to be placed on a service table so as to indicate their 


order in serving, which takes more than sufficient time to 
cool the whole dinner. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION UPON THE APPLI- 
CATION OF HEATING BY STEAM. 


In order to avoid the repetition of each of the experi- 
iments contained in this work and not to confound the 
manner of applying the heat with that of the water bath, 
which I regard and which I point to always as the most 
convenient for all households, I am now going to instruct 
the persons who may wish to operate on a large scale and 
make use of steam, as to the time that certain substances 
should be exposed to the action of the heat produced by 
the steam from boiling water from the moment of starting 
or when the water begins to boil. 


Small beans shelled.......... 1 hour 
Small beans unshelled........ 1% hours 
Small beans, green and white.. 144 hours 


All fruits and their juices, such as currants, raspber- 
ries, cherries, black currants, mulberries, apricots, 
peaches, green gages, and mirabelle plums, pears, etc., 
two minutes boiling. The same for animal and vegetable 
substances which are given a preliminary preparation on 
the fire, as tomatoes, chicory, sorrel, etc., prepared meats, 


consommes, jellies, ete., need only three-quarters of an 
hour’s boiling. 


The following day or fifteen days after (which is im- 
material) the substances have received the heat, either in 
the water bath or by the steam from boiling water, I ar- 
range the bottles on laths, like wine, in a temperate place 
and in the shade; if I expect to send them to a distance, 
it is necessary to lute them before placing them on the 
laths, otherwise this last operation is not imperative; I 
still have bottles that have lain on a rack for three years 
in which the substanees have as much savor as when they 
were prepared, and nevertheless have not been luted. 


One sees from the preceding, that all the foods to be 
preserved, without exception, should be subjected, in the 
manner suitable to each of them, to the heat of the water 
hath, after having been rigorously excluded from contact 


With the air, by the means and the processes that I have 
indicated. 


The principle of conservation is invariable in its ef- 
fects as I have already observed. As all the losses that I 
experienced in my work, have no other cause than a poor 
application of the principle, or forgetfulness, or negli- 
gence in the preparatory processes, according to the ac- 


It sometimes happens that I 


tonnt that IT am reporting. 
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am not successful in all my work, but who is the artist 
who is never mistaken? Can one flatter himself that he 
can constantly avoid loss which may be caused by a defect 
existing either in a vessel or in the interior of a cork, etc.? 
Indeed, when one considers them, these cases are ex- 
tremely rare. 


The result of the description of these preparatory pro- 
cesses, Which some persons may regard as complicated, 
reduce to the four directions indicated on page one. 

In short, it is easy to see that this new method has 
nothing in particular to it, except the application to all 
these substances of the action of boiling water by the 
water bath. 


Without making any innovation, I have recalled the 
general principles, of the necessity and vigilance in pro- 
curing good bottles, good stoppers, and particularly on 
perfect closing, of cans well made and sealed exactly, a 
principle from which one is turned aside very often 
through failure to consider the inconveniences which re- 
sult from this negligence. 

I have accordingly entered into these details, because 
it is upon all these precautions that success depends. 


Means of distinguishing, when taking out of 

the boiler, the bottles or jars which, through some 

accidental cause or the action of the heat, or 

through lack of care in the preparatory processes, 
might be damaged. 

Each operation terminated, no matter what kind, I 
take the greatest care to examine, one after another, all 
the bottles leaving the boiler. 

I have observed some defects in the glass, as stars and 
cracks, caused by the action of the heat in the water bath, 
or by the wiring, when the neck of the vessel was too weak ; 
Gthers which are indicated by a little moisture around the 
stopper, or by small stains at the mouth, show that the 
enclosed material had filtered out when expansion oc- 
curred from the heat of the water bath; these are the two 
principal observations that I have made. As soon as I 
discover any bottles with these defects, being sure that 
they will not keep, I place them aside in order to make 
use of them later, so as not to lose anything. 

The first cause of damage that I point out, is due to 
the quality and the bad manufacture of the bottles; but 
the second may result, first, from a bad stopper; second, 
from having a poor mouth; third, from having the bottle 
too full; fourth, from having poor wire, ete. One alone 
of these defects is sufficient to cause the loss of a bottle, so 
much more when there is a complication. 

In applying the beat by means of the water bath, I 
have encountered many obstacles, especially with small 
peas, because, of all substances, they are the most auiticult 
to preserve perfectly. This vegetable gathered too tender 
or too fine, dissolves in the water; the bottle is found half 
empty, and this half is not wort hwhile holding; when T 
chance to find them in this condition, I place them aside 
so as to use them later. If the small peas have been gath- 
ered for two or three days, they lose their flavor through 
heating, they harden, or they start to ferment before the 
eperation; the bottles break with an explosion in the 
water bath; those which hold, break successively, or are 
defective, the latter easily recognized by the liquor which 
is muddy, whereas well preserved small peas have clear 
liquor. 

OBSERVATION 


It is infinitely better to preserve medium sized and 
maturer peas, than those too tender: besides the latter 
very often lose their shape, hecome watery, and only the 
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skins remain; they ferment more easily than the former, 
which if well prepared, as I have described, cannot occa- 
sion much loss; it is the same with them as the large peas 
used to make puree, unless the bottles have some defects, 
such as small cracks, or if the lower part be extremely 
thick.’ 
Manner of placing the tin and wrought 
iron cans in the water-bath. Method of dis- 
tinguishing, in taking from the boiler, the 
cans which by reason of some accidental 
cause or through the action of the heat, or 
through lack of care in the preliminary pro- 
cesses, might spoil. 
rhe containers being well prepared, I arrange them 
au uhe boiler on a movable shelf or false bottom pierced 
with holes and set an inch from the bottom. When the 
first layer is complete, I set on it a second, a third, and 
even more if the boiler is high enough, and the cans suf- 
ficiently numerous to fill it. I am careful to fill the boiler 
with water three-quarters or a half, that is, three to four 
inches from the brim. I then cover the cans with two 
cloths and close the boiler carefully; I light the fire, keep 
it going moderately until the water boils, which is con- 
tinued three-quarters of an hour. After having with- 
drawn the fire, I leave the whole to cool for two hours, or 
until evening, or the following morning, if the work is 
completed at the end of the day. Then the water is drawn 
off through the discharge outlet, after which the cans are 
arranged on a table. 
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On taking from the boiler the tin and wrought iron 
cans are generally more or less convex above and below, 
according to the degree of heat which they contain when 
taken from the water-bath; and in proportion as they 
cool, they draw in and become concave; the change is in- 
dicated by a snapping caused by the drawing in of the 
covers and the bottoms. Those which have become con- 
cave indicate there is a vacuum, and consequently the 
substance is perfectly preserved. Those, on the contrary, 
that remain convex after complete cooling (which aften 
happens) indicate a defect in the manufacture or closing 
of the can. I place these to one side so as to examine 
them two or three days later. 


When the workman has used too large a cover, the 
can remains convex; one perceives it readily in pressing 
on it. With the hand or with a mallet, the cover as well 
as the bottom can be forced in, and if one or the other 
resists, the can is opened to remove the contents, which 
are placed in another can with the same precautions that 
have been recommended. 

All the cans, after having been examined and found 
concave or depressed, are painted with oil eight to ten 
days after their manufacture, and registered with an order 
number, the date of canning, and the designation of con- 
tents, then placed in the storehouse. 

I paint the outside with oil so as to avoid oxidation 
or rust. 


* The 12th year in the calendar of the French Republic; in Gregorian 
calendar, 1804. 


*The meat jellies and essences, the stoc kfor glazes, and bouillon tablets, 
obtained from the soft and white parts of animals, preserved at great expense 


by means of evaporation, by desiccation in stoves, and with the help of spirits 
of hartshorn and isinglass, offer only artificial foods, without flavor and with- 
out other taste than that of empyreuma and mustiness, etc. 


[Continued Next Week.] 


Rice’s Dependable 


PRICES REASONABLE QUALITY THE HIGHEST 


Tomato Seed 


WE ARE EXTENSIVE GROWERS OF 


Earliana, Bonny Best, Stone, Chalk’s Jewel, Matchless, 


Greater Baltimore, Red Rock and other 
Varieties Used by Canners 


Our Tomatoes are grown only for seed purposes, no canning 


factory stock; no renaming of old varieties 
for increased profits. 


mentals of Plant Breeding and selection, and for 
Earliness, Hardiness, Uniformity and Free 
dom from Disease are unsurpassed. 


A TRIAL ‘ORDER WILL CONVINCE 


Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


SEED PUT UP AS YOU WISH 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


SEED GROWERS 
CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 


ae 2 2 : es Honest Seed Honestly Grown by men who know the funda- 
¢ 


COMPANY 


W. E. WILSON, President 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKERS CANS— 


SANITARY AND CAP HOLE 
5 GAL. SQUARE PULP CANS 
FRICTION Top and WAX Top 
OYSTER CANS 
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As Brokers View the Market 


Baltimore, Feb. 5th, 1921. 


The tomato market during this week has been trailing 
along in a breathing spell, waiting for the canners in the other 
producing sections of the country to catch up with the re- 
cent advance in the prices here, about which there is little room 
for doubt. At that, there was enough doing in them to cause 
the belief that the market is on a better foundation, and that 
nothing short of a stoppage of the buying movement will stay 
a further advance in values. It would be bold, perhaps, to say 
outright that tomatoes are quite out of the woods, for they are 
not; it all depends upon a continuation of the demand for them 
in a large way, but it is within reason to say that the clearing 
is nearby. The feeling in this market is so strong, as regards 
the outlook for higher prices in 1921, that one would have to be 
vaccinated to prevent catching the bullish fever prevailing in 
this section, and that applies to some of the other staple articles 
as well as to tomatoes—for instance, sweet potatoes, corn, peas 
and spinach, and, perhaps, to stringless beans. Of course, for 
very apparent reasons no one wants to even talk about buying 
or selling tomatoes for future delivery; canners dare not sell 
and buyers are afraid to buy. But that end of the game will 
be taken up by-and-by, there’s no hurry for it. 

Corn came to the front this week, in line with our re- 
ports of last week’s developments, and some of the buying or- 
ders were the largest since 1919. That character of buying 
gives encouragement not only to the canners but to the banks 
as well, which are carrying corn as collateral for loans. On 
that point both tomatoes and corn are regaining favor in the 
eye, as well as in the mind, of the ‘“‘powers that be,” and the 
humble canner may soon be in position to cease his salaams 
when he enters the temple. We repeat our recommendation to 
buy corn with confidence at today’s quotations. 

Peas also became active during the week and the prices, in 
consequence, were marked up another peg. The stocks in this 
market are now so small, however, that the improvement comes 
a little too late to add many shekels to the canners’ bank ac- 
count, but every little bit helps. A glance at our quotations 
herein gives you an idea of the few grades of peas remaining 
unsold here. 

Sweet potatoes continue strong, though less active, The 
$2.00 market for No. 3 standards has not yet materialized, 
but it is in the making, very likely, because of the light stocks 
here. The educated palate longs for the savory, golden yellow 
pomme de terre produced on the peninsula of Maryland and 
Virginia. Hence the preference for sweet potatoes canned here. 

Spinach is holding up very firmly, and the market for it 
looks good ahead. The continued mild weather is favorable 
for shipping canned foods without danger of freezing on the 
road, which is helpful to the trading in them. 

Stringless beans were expected to be active this week, 
but they were inactive, though firm, at the prices named. The 
other lines of vegetables are dull and uninteresting. 

Peaches, pears and apples are conspicuously dull, with no 
signs of an awakening until the spring demand sets in. 

The weather canditions are now more favorable for the 
oystermen in the Chesapeake Bay, but the yield of the raw 
stock for cove oyster canning is not yet up to the mark, and 
supplies are short and costs are high. 

THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


Wausau, Wis., January 31, 1921. 


To Our Associate Brokers: There has been.more interest 
in corn than in peas during the last week. Eighty cent corn is 
now in the “has was” class, so far as Wisconsin is concerned. 
This does not mean an advance in price, but simply that those 
packers who were willing to sell at eighty cents have ali sold 
their holdings. 

Eighty-five cents is the cheapest price at which full stand- 
ard Wisconsin corn can now be purchased. Other packers are 
holding at 90c, 95c, $1.00 and $1.20, and they will get it, too, 
through a series of elimination. Extra standard corn is worth 
$1.00 to $1.20, and fancy Crosby can be bought for $1.35. 

Don’t get the impression that there has been a slowing up 
in the demand for peas. It has simply been eclipsed by in- 
creased demand for corn. We advised you last week that 
there is nothing left under 85c. Just get this clearly; the 85c 
stuff is getting to be mighty hard to find. 

There will be a gradual cleaning up of the cheaper lots 
until a dollar will be the cheapest thing left. It may be pos- 
sible to buy peas at a dollar all through the spring, but not any 
cheaper. And you won’t be able to buy standard early Junes 
at that. We doubt if you can buy 5,000 cases at that price 
today. Most packers are holding at a dollar ten or higher. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


The Wisconsin packer wasn’t born yesterday. He knows 
pretty definitely what his 1921 pack is going to cost him. He 
knows what he will have to get for his futures to show a profit. 
He isn’t going to sacrifice his spots just for the pleasure of 
packing more peas this year. He don’t have to sell. He will 
carry his spots that are up to grade and reduce his 1921 acre- 
age accordingly. The acreage situation isn’t any too good 
anyway, and he will welcome the opportunity to cut down his 
acreage. 

Sauer kraut is stronger—in price. We have some very 
attractive offerings in string beans and beets. 

GROCERS SUPPLY COMPANY. 


W. R. Messenger, under date of February ist, writes in 
answer to C. W, Baker & Sons: 

“Nothing could be more true than the assertion in C, W. 
Baker & Sons’ letter to you published in your issue of the 31st 
ult. That it behooves the packer to ‘go slow’ in packing goods 
of any kind at a high cost during the coming season. No letter 
published in a trade paper for years contained so’ much well 
stated in a clear and concise form as the letter of Wm. Silver, 
published in last week’s “‘Canner.” There is information of 
real value to cannerg in every issue of the trade papers along 
the lines of showing him that he is very, very foolish to con- 
tinue to sell his last year’s product at a loss and then make 
preparation to make a 1921 pack to be sold also at a loss. If 
he cannot stiffen up his present selling costs he had better 
entirely refrain from making any preparation at all for pack- 
ing anything, and especially tomatoes this coming season. No 
magic is going to be exerted in his behalf to allow him to con- 
tinue packing and selling goods below cost. He has got to 
quit it himself, and if he can’t quit selling goods below cost he 
must quit packing the goods.” 


MAINE MARKET 


Jobbers Report Improvement in Business—Buying Interest Re- 
turning—Low Prices Offered for Maine Corn, But Not 
Acaepted—P. P, Baxter Acting Governor of Maine. 

Portland, Maine, Feb. 4th, 1921. 


Business—Is reported locally to be improving. Jobbers 
say their volume for January was up to what was considered 
normal ‘“‘before the war,” and are anticipating a successful 
year. Interest in buying has revived, though present purchases 
are small. As soon as buyers are convinced that prices will not 
be cut later, they will take hold firmly at present quota- 
tions. 

Maine Corn—Inquiries are coming in fast, and some busi- 
ness is being done. Buyers evince surprise that packers do not 
accept the low prices offered. Maine packers are holding 
firmly for about $1.60 f. 0. b. Maine points, and are not in- 
clined to sell their nice goods at losing prices. Standard corn 
has sold at $1.10 during the past week. , 


Sardines—It is 113 years since the preserving of fish for 
market was first started at Eastport, Maine. The industry 
opened with smoked herring, and this is still a very important 
trade during the winter months. Closely allied to this was 
the opening of sardine canning, and there are now more than 
fifty sardine factories in the State. Even the present dullness 
of the sardine trade cannot maim such an old business as 
this. 

Notes—Maine is mourning the death of Governor Park- 
hurst, which occurred January 31st. Governor Parkhurst will 
be succeeded automatically by Percival P, Baxter, president 
of the State Senate. Mr. Baxter is the son of James P, Baxter, 
one of the oldest and foremost men in the Maine canning in- 
dustry, and the family is still prominent in the business through 
Cc. L. and E. R. Baxter, of the Portland Pkg. Co., and H. C., J. 
P., Jr., and R. H. Baxter of H, C. Baxter & Bro. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Greene are spending a month or so 
in Cuba and will return by the way of Florida, making sev- 
eral stops there. 

Packers returning from the convention seem to have 
brought with them a new enthusiasm and optimism for future 
business. It was certainly a most successful o.oo 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale--Factories 


KOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland—B. & O. R. R., 
15 miles from Baltimore—including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also two large houses for employees. Two and one-quarter 
acres of ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steamand water piping. Plant wired for electric 
light. Attractive price’ Tomatoes, stringless beans, peas, sweet po- 
tatoes, etc., can be contracted for in immediate neighborhood. Ad- 
dress Chas. G. Summers & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted— Miscellaneous 


WANTED 
Old, Refuse or Surplus 
SQUASH AND PUMPKIN SEED 
Address BOX A-830 
Care THE CANNING TRADE 


WANTED—A Canning Factory in Kinston, North 
Carolina; exceptional opportunities. Address  Kinstoa 
Chamber of Commerce. 


W ANTED—One or two Style “A”’ Monitor blanch- 
ers in good condition. Advise price and particulars. Ad- 
dress Box A-832, care The Canning ‘Trade. 


WANTED—Two Pea Blanchers in A-1 condition. 
Advise make and model in answering. Address Box 
A-844, care of The Canning Trade. 

WANTED—Established manufacturers of jams, jellies, ete., 
located in New York City, wish to make reliable brokerage con- 
nections throughout Middle West and Eastern States. Address 
Box B-843 care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—One 20th Century Pulping Machine. 
Used six months on tomatoes. Recently overhauled. 
Good as new. Reasonable. If interested make offer or 
Wire or write for price. Address Box A-841, care of The 
Canning Trade. 

FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—We offer our surplus seed, consisting of 1500 
bushels Admirals; 230 bushels Advancers, and 275 bushels 
Alaskas. Stock purchased from well-known seed house. Care- 
fully regued 1920. Cleaned and re-cleaned. Raised in Bitter 
Root Valley on irrigated land. Write for sample and we will 
quoie attractive price. Bitter Root Canning Co., Missoula, 


Montana, 

FOR SALE—Tomato Seed, 1919 Stock. Owing to 
excess stock of seed, we have the following seed for sale 
at a bargain: 20 pounds Delaware Beauty, 120 pounds 
Henry Clay. If interested wire or write for price, ete. 
Address Box A-837, care The Canning Trade. 


LOST: AT NATIONAL CANNERS CONVENTION, 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Greenish Brown Leather Purse containing money, re- 

ceipts and card showing owner’s name. Reward if re- 

turned to owner. W. W. Singer, care Hansen Canning 

Mchy. Co., Port Washington, Wis. 


For Sale— Machinery. 


FOR SALE—To close an estate, the following Canning Ma- 
chinery guaranteed in first-class condition; prompt shipment. 
Quotations promptly furnished. 

1 Link Belt Tomato Table and Conveyor. 

5 Hawkins Exhaust Boxes with copper body. 
67 Process Crates. 1 Sprague Catsup Finisher. 
76 Crate Tops. 3 Monitor Bean Cutters. 


= 2 Monitor Can Fillers. 
1 6-pocket Corn Cooker-Filler 
2 Open Process Kettles. 


1 Kern Pulp Finisher. 
1 Smith Kraut Cutter. 2 Monitor Tomato Scalders. 
2 Pulp Machines. 2 Pea Hullers. 
2 Plunger Fillers for Tomato Paste, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Experienced man as foreman in Baltimore cal- 
hery packing fruits, vegetables and oysters. Permanent position 
with attraciive salary to right party. Address Box B-845 care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A man who fully understands manufacturing 
tomato products, especially Ketchup, Chili Sauce and Puree; 
must understand cooking with steam jacketed kettles. A steady 
position to the right man by a concern in New Jersey. State 
what age, experience, reference and salary wantd. Address 
Box B-840 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Active man experienced with high-grade apple 
products—butter, sauce, pectin, jelly, cider, vinegar, etc.—and 
able to manage large modern plant which is being built. Estab- 
lished Eastern firm with ample capital can give immediate em- 
ployment. Opportunity to acquire interest in business. State 
full particulars in application. Address Box B-838 care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man for can shop, who knows how to handle 
Automatic Presses, Body Makers, Flangers, etc. One who is 
thorough!y experienced to work in new shop in Baltimore. 
Write us fully your experience, giving full details, as to salary 
expected, etc. All answers will be kept strictly confidential. 
Address Box B-836 care The Canning Trade. 


. WANTED—A New York Jam, Jelly and Preserve Packer 
requires the services of an experienced man for manufacturing 
their products, only high class articles are made and the posi- 
tion is a year around one. Answers should give age, place of 
birth, where employed, salaries received and salary expected. 
Address Box B-831, care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Po:ition as Manager for Canning Company 
handling Fruits and Vegetables; 25 years’ experience; best 
of references. Address Box B-834, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and Processor with a 
reliable enterprising canning and preserving company, requiring 
the services of a bigh-class man with proven executive ability. 
Not a guesser or experimenter. Moral. reliable in every sense of 
the word; over 25 years practical experience in fruits, vegetables, 
relishes, jellies, jams, marmalades. Desires larger field wiht a live 
firm, calculating of cost in canning and preserving, formulating 
factory control, building, remodeling and installation of ma- 
chinery. Available at once. Reasonable salary to start with first 
year on a permanent position. Highest A-1 references exchanged 
—results are what talk. Results, what I give. Address Box 
B-833 care the Canning Trade. 
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Situations Wanted—Continued 


“It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 
WANTED—Position as superintendent or manager with 


progressive canner, 25 years experience on vegetables, jams, 
jellies, condiments, vinegars, etc., in the East, South and West. 
Employed on Western Coast at present. I know the game from 
grower to jobber. A-1 references. Address Box B-839 care 


The Canning Trade. Adex Manufacturing 


WANTED—Position as manager of canning company by young 
man now holding same position with large company, but wishes Com an 
to change. Seven years’ experience managing plants packing a p y 
full line of fruits and vegetables. Open for position early in new 
year. References furnished. Address Box B-819 care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent of good, live Canning ne 
Factory. Over twenty years’ experience. Corn and Peas a spe- 
cialty. Can pack full line of fruits and vegetables. Best of ref- 


erences, including present place. Open for engagement February ES V GU S 
ist. Address Box B-835, care of The Canning Trade. ADH I E M § 


WANTED—Position as manager or superintendent by an ex- 


perienced packer of vegetables and fruits. Also A-1 experience 61 GLUE AND P ASTE 


machinery. Will be available after January 1st. Address Box 
B-828, care of The Canning Trade. 


perience canning fruits and vegetables; manufacturing puree, 

apple bace, pectin and compound jams, jellies, preserves, vin- 604 60 

egar, pickles, mustard, cider, grape juice and tomato products. 6 W. Pratt Street 

Can operate production department showing cost of each opera- 

tion; also profit or loss. Understand efficiency and standardiza- . MA I AN 
tion of all operations. Middle aged, native New York State. BALTIMORE $3 RY D 
Open for position February ist. Address Box B--846 care 

The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent. Fifteen years ex- 


CALDWELL GEARS 


All the teeth are molded from a single tooth pattern 

| the spacing being done by accurate machinery, the 

oe ae gear being as nearly perfect as a cast tooth gear can 

. be made. SPUR, BEVEL, MITER and WORM 
GEARS. We also make CUT TOOTH gears. 

CHAIN BELTING 


SPROCKET WHEELS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, 
BEARINGS, CLUTCHES. 


A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 


' H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


17th STREET AND WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 


prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 
(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) 


No. 2% White Mammoth..$Out 


OORNt—No. 2, Std. Evegr., f.o.b. Balto. 35 
“ gtd. Evgr., f. 0. b. Co... 

Btd. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. 110 
 §td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 25 
 Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 35 


Fey Shoepeg f.o.b.co. 1 50 
‘gtd. Maine Style Balto. 


gtd.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 80 
“ Ex. Std. Maine 8tyle..... 
“ Ext. Std. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 00 

“ Extra f.o.b. County 


MIXED 
BLES FOR SOUPt 


OKRA AND } 2 2. 


TOMATOES} 


PEAS! 2s—No. 1, Bieve 
No.2,“ 

3. 
w—No.4, 
“ 
No. 1, E J Stds. 
Sifted 


White, Medium... ...... 


3, In Sauce........ 150 
BEANSt—No.2 String, Standard Green 9% 


BEETSt—No. 8, Small, Whole. 
“ 2, Standard,” 


Fancy Petit Pois 
PUMPKIN}—N> 3 Standard........ ...... 


SSSRRSR SKS 


10. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beane...... 1 60 
“With Dry Beans 1 25 

New York State............ 
SWEET POTATOES!-No. 2, Standard Out 
= No. 3 8td.f.o.b.Balto 1 90 
Std. f.o.b.Co. 1 85 
98td.f.o.b 1 10 
10, Std.f.0.b.Co. 5 50 
TOMATOES}-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out 
Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... 
Stand., ‘* Balto 4 00 
Stand., “ Co..... 3 75 
“3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out 
Ex. S8td., Balto, 1 25 


135 


f.0.b. Balto... 5 00 


Stand. 


BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 1 50 
10, oll CO 

Preserved... Out 
“2, In Syrup.... 2 25 
BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine. 


CHEREIES—No. 2, Seconds, Red......... 2 00 
White...... Out 


Red Pitted............ Out 
GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2, Stand........... 175 


PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L. C... 4 00 
2%, “ Ex. Std.“ ... 450 
PEACHESt-No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 1 80 
8tandard White... Out 


Yellow... ...... 

Seconds, White ..... Out 

No. 3, Standards, White. 3 00 

a Yellow 3 25 

~ ee White.. 3 35 

Yellow 3 40 
Selected, Yellow..... 4 00 
= Seeonds, White...... 2 25 
Yellow... 2 50 

Pies Unpeeled........ 150 

No 10, “ Unpeeled........ 400 
Peeled............ 8 00 
PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water.. 
Standards 1 60 
in Syrup...... 1 50 
8, Seconds in Water........ 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


($)Wm. C. West & Co. 


PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 


. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out 


2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 


2, Black Water.. 2 50 


Black Syrup.. 275 


No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... 


CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... 
LOBSTER*—1-lb. Flats, 4 doz 


OYSTERS§— Standards 


CANNERS’ 


5tol0tons 1to4tons 
PIG TIN—Straits 


PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal 


TIN PLATES 
14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tin 


F. O. B. MILL 


Balte. N.Y. Balto. N.Y 
1 3¢ 225 
“White, Large. Out 115 APPLE*- “ Grated “ ...... 
Green, 450 8 7% 5 50 “ i Out ee 
‘Tips White 82a ... 4 85 375 Grated Extra 
Ous “ "40, Crushed Extra......... Out 3 18 
1, In Sauee........ 80 Out Stand., 6 62 10, “ Out 
97% “ “4, Black, Water... 
MATO PULP{-No. 10, Standard.......250  ...... Red 27 315 
Boaked..........100 106 APPLES—NO.10,/ \ 75 450 BERRIES§—“ Out 
Out “4, Extra Preserved.....156 Out 
Out 8503.00 10, Standard Water.....1250 13 00 
Out Ses 
Out Out 
Out Out " Flats, 390 — 
Oat ig 13 145 
Out lees 
Out “ Red “ Stand. Water........ Out 200 
‘Extra Std. Western........ ..... Out White “ Syrup.......300 310 6-02. 210 Out 
“ Standard Western......... ...... 80 Preserved... Out Out SALMON® “ 1, Red Alaska, Tall......340 355 
Out Out 190 “1, Columbia, Tall........ Out 
Out Chums, Talls............ ...... 105 
1 85 Out Medium Red, Talls... ...... 185 
105 150 Out SHRIMPS—No. 1%, Wet oF 4:00 
1 00 100 3 30 a 
110 115 3 40 
“Bran. Out 3 50 ae 
1 60 %4x% 9x10 8x1 
2 50 SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 
4AUERKRAUT{—No. 2. Standard........ 86 Wire Coil............ 3 
8 25 Wire Segments.... 
.  f.0.b'coast Out = 
Out 14x20, 100 bs, Coke Tin 
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FIVE - INDIANA FACTORIES 


TOMATO PRODUCTS COMPANY, PAOLI INDIANA 


CONCENTRATED FOODS 


PAOLI PECTIN 


A Necessary Constituent, in the most Efficient Form for the Manufacture of High Grade 
JELLIES and JAMS 


We also manufacture under OMATO ASTE 
close laboratory control PAOLI { OMATO ULE 


SHH 


PULP MACHINES AND PULP FINISHING MACHINES 
— FO R—— 


PULP AND CATSUP MAKERS 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 
machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 
Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 


HOT and COLD | BOXES | CRATING | LUMBER 
PICK UP GUMS Mr. Canner:— 


Among other important things 25 years of 
practical experience in the canning business has 
taught us is that one of the yawning needs of the in- 
dustry was an absolutely unlimited dependable sup- 
ply of boxes. 


We come to you as a result of great effort in 
Best of their kind on the market today. a position to fulfill this necessity. No orders are 
too big for us to handle. Our prices are extremely 
close and alike to all and are governed absolutely 
on the ruling market price of lumber at the time of 
inquiry. No fly by night proposition, a straight 
open market transaction. 


Economically Satisfactory 


We have ten large responsible mills west and 
Low Price Quick Service an equal number south,and selleither western white, 
spruce, hemlock sls, or rotary cut fir or spruce,also 
southern pine sls, or rotary cut southern soft pine 
(loblolly. ) 
Every box guaranteed. Prices, terms and 
service are right. Your interest urges your inquiry 
Wire or write us today. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 128 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 


+ + 


WESTERN PASTE & GUM CO. 


DEXTRINE TUBE WINDING AND 
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PA 
MUCILAGE TINSTIC FOR SPOT LABELING 


Pick Up ped and Lap Paste for loeenii Machines 


Manufacturers of 


BOX GLUE 
ON CANS 


2710 South Throop Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


WAYBILLS EXPRESS 
AND ALL ADHESIVES 


H. D. DREYER & CO.,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SLAYSMAN & 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload, 


THE RITTLER BOX CO. 


613 to 621 S. CAROLINE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


CASES FOR CANNERS 


MADE-UP OR IN SHOOKS 


The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 
Canned Goods Cases 
$01 S. CAROLINE STREET 


130 N. WELLS STREET 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. L. JONES & CO. 


CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


BALTIMORE 


131 STATE STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


BROKERS 


LITHOGRAPHED 

LABELS 

| Y H.GAMSE &BRO. \ | 
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THE NEED OF A RECIPROCAL TARIFF. 


All those who have looked into the question of an in- 
creased exportation of canned foods have noted the prohibitive L E W I S C U : T E R 
tarifis existing in other countries, the while those countries FOR 
were able to enter this land without hindrance of any kind. 

Recently some of ou rleading students of the export busi- Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 
ness appealed to Washington for relief. The daily press, com- ' 
menting on this, said: 

Congressional action which would permit the 
President to act to offset discriminatory tariffs of for- 
eign governments was suggested reecntly to the House 


Ways and Means Committee, which also was asked to 
protect investments in the fishing industry, caused, it 


was said, by Herbert Hoover’s war-time food policies. 

An emergency mentioned by C. H. Bentley, rep- 
resenting the National Canners’ Association, was that 
resulting from Australia’s subsidizing of her fruit 
canning industry. Mr, Bentley said that the govern- 
ment had arbitrarily fixed a price of 5% cents a pound 
on sugar, with the result that Australian jams and 
other canned products were fiooding American mar- 
kets. 


Preston McKinney, of the Canners’ League of 
California, went into the South American situation, 
where, he said, the American exporter was confronted 
with some extremely high tariffs. Cuba, however, he 
said, had given exporters of the United States ‘a 
square deal.’’ 


“We meet absolutely prohibitive rates on such 
things as canned fruits and some other commodities 
which we try to ship to Brazil and Argentina,” he 
continued, ‘‘while those two countries and some others 
there ship wool, coffee and like commodities into the 
United States free. It is our contention such treat- 
ment should be met with a similar wall around this 
country on the particular products affected.” 


FOSS 


Attention, Mr. Canner:—If your cutter does not cut old 
and stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 


We also build: Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power 
Can Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


J. LEWis 
Middleport, N. Y. 


chaefer 
afety JACKET KETTLES 
sii In all sizes, STATIONARY and TITLING, with or without 
stirrers. 


Our kettles are made of the best grade of Lake Superior heavy 
copper, designed for quick boiling and durability and 
built by experienced coppersmiths only. All kettles are 
carefully inspected and subjected to a hydrostatic pressure 
of 200 lbs. before shipment. 


We also make copper steam coils in spiral or basket shape 
with wooden tank and steam trap for Pulp and Catsup. 


Copper Tanks, Porcelain lined Steel Pipe, Steel Stacks and Tanks of all 
sizes and shapes. 


EMIL SCHAEFER 


COPPERSMITH and ENGINEER 
1320-22 N. 5th St. 2 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kettles up to 40 gallons in stock 
Established since 1886 


— 
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~ 


Sanitary Cans and 
Closing Machines 


First of All 


Cans 
Are Safe! 


@ Canners need have no worry regarding the 
wisdom of using cans that are as time-tested as are 
Heekin’s. 


@ From the standpoint of our twenty years of 
manufacturing experience and from the standpoint of 
tests to which these cans have been subjected, they 
are absolutely SAFE. 


Consider also the Quality of Metal Used 


The Heekin Can Co. 


Culvert and New Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Heekin Can Since 1901” 
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